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You May Have Your Copy 


FREE! 


Just off the press. We have gone to great pains to secure 
2000 copies of this monumental work for FREE distribu- 
tion to subscribers. An absolutely unheard of opportunity 
to obtain this book so eagerly awaited throughout the 
world. Here it is! Bound in red cloth, 557 pages. Edited 
by leading authorities on the historic struggles it de- 
scribes—Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, Gorky, Kirov and 
Zhdanov. 


The One Book Above All 
You Must Read Now 


It begins with Russia’s entrance into the World War and 
vividly describes the chain of events that prepared the way 
for the great October Revolution. Studded with a wealth 
of exciting first hand material, diaries, memoirs, on-the- 
spot descriptions, this book recreates the revolutionary 
drama of a great epoch. In chapter after chapter it pro- V oroshilov 
ceeds from the cataclysmic days of the bourgeois— 
democratic revolution of February, to the April Conference, 
the July Days, the 6th Congress of the Bolsheviks, the 
Kornilov counter-revolt, the growth of the revolutionary 
crisis, the role of the army and navy and the line up of 
counter-revolutionary forces on the eve of October. In- 
cluded is a chronology of events in Russia during 1917. 


























Molotov 


History So Vivid and Exciting 
Has Seldom Been Written 


An historical work, not alone of events, but of 
people, so fascinating, so thrilling that you can- 
not lay it down. A book that must be in your 
library. Complete in itself, it is the first book in 
a series. We will give a copy absolutely FREE 
with a yearly subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY. Simply mail coupon with $1.50. We 
will send you the next twelve issues of the 
magazine and your copy of the book. If already 
a subscriber we will extend your subscription 12 
months beyond present expiration date. 


Kirov 


Only 2,000 Copies Available 
—Rush Coupon ==> 











THE SCIENTIFIC 
LIBRARY 


E. continue below our list of the people 

who have generously contributed to 
the fund for the American Scientific Li- 
brary to be presented by Soviet Russia Today 
to the people of the Soviet Union. Our sci- 
entific committee is at work carefully select- 
ing the outstanding works in each field and 
we shall have a more detailed report for those 
who have helped make the gift possible in 
the near future. 


W. J. King, Fred Kemle, Arthur Kessner, 
Henry Kaiedak, Katherine Krupey, Kib- 
rick, N. Kanigan, Albin Korhonen, Walter 
Krizanowski, Peter Keeszniereek, Samuel S. 
Katz, Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Kastler, David Kass, 
A. Lazanski, Tillie Leiba, Charles Litz, Joseph 
Leeberg, R. R. Lutnes, Adam Hartlaub, Samuel 
Lipshitz, Henry Lahtik Sointula, Dr. ‘Wm. E. 
Lee, Norman W. Lermond, Carl Leavitt, Morris 
Laterman, John D. Lawall, Joseph Lawrich, John 
Logie, Edw. C. Lauge, H. W. Luth in, "Anton 
Lazarewich, Lucy calein, Chas. Mockus, Joseph 
J. Mealy, ‘Mike Micenko, C. F. McKeever, Gil- 
bert M. McNeil, Albert J. Kemries, B. Kelman, 
John Knezevich, A. A. Kolkmeier, Bernard A. 
Klasco, T. Krooks, Fania Kruger, B. Klein, Frank 
Kolinski, Charles Krajci, A. A. Kosel, Ruth 
Kraus, Louis Limonick, Ben Levinson, Benj. 
Laas, Joseph Laub, James H. Lindsay, Katharine 
D. Lumpkin, Geo. Lorenz, Stanley S. Levine, 
Dena Landis, Guy E. Littlefield, Llewellyn L. 
Loud, I. & L. Siebkoher, Dr. M. G. Luft, Tony 
Litvinov, Louis Le Bastard, Pearl S. Meyer, 
Albert Mocgare, Jake Miller, Peter Mariotti, 
Randolph McNeil, Dr. A. R. Melnicoff, Mrs. John 
McCormack, Robert Montgomery, Alfred Matthews, 
Frank Maguire, Anton Marik, C. H. McCarthy, 
George Messersmith, R. Matuszow, C. R. Marks, 
R. Mirth, W. Martow, Viva, Dayton & Mildred 
& Fred H. Marshall, H. O. Mills, Colonsay, C. 
S. Morris, B.' B. Murray, Mr. John Martens, 
Mrs. Monte, L. Miller, Archibald McKean, 
a. Meikle, Johanens Matern, A. E. O, Mun- 
seel, Pete Millianic, G. Nagy, Edith H. Neilson, 
O. Nichols, Le "Nelson, Don Oliver, Julia 
Winston McGervey, David Marmur, John -. 
McKean, E. . McKibben, Stauros Myrsiadis, 
V. J. McGill, J. D. Millen, H. E. Manuel, David 
D. Mannison, Michel Millet, Charles H. McCall, 
Chas. Maidenalo, Wm. Markin, Earl Miller, Erich 
Meineske, Rosa Metzler, John Mazur, J. McGill, 
Daniel D. Molony, J. "Maczenas, Mrs. M. Mo- 
dianas, Peter Maslanka, F. Nebgen, N. R. 
Newburg, V. Nyberg, ‘Rose Nisonoff, J. H. 
Oehrig, Jr., Fred Olsson, L. shman, Polly 
Obermeyer, Eraste, Oigrine, Sam W. Ovington, 
Adolph Oewer, Sr., L. Minkin, T. Poenanobur 
Hacernik, David Phillips, V. Penternero, E. A. 
Poore, ; W. Pickard, Fred Peters, Paul Pads, 
J. A. Patterson, Annie Phippen, George Pfeiffer, 
G. F. Peffly, Evan Ev. Pancerev, Henry Pop- 
per, John E. Petersen, Faina Purkar, H. Quinn, 
M. L. Kavitch, Ramsay, Sol. S. 
Rodin, Mr. Joseph Roxin, Peter Rezunyk, Pasha 
Ravkind, Owen Reynolds, Louis Rechtchaffen, 
Harry Rugober, G. E. Reed, Frank J. Rendl, 
Lonia Rosonsky, J. Reidel, Bernard Oser, Mr. 
Sylvester Oleynik, Gertrude W... Orvis, HH. L. 
Osterud, Edgar L. Parkis, Boris Pratt, G. Pen- 
necatt, M.C., Mrs. J. Pellcyrini, Astrid Pearson, 
Maksim Pecelj, Anna M. Pennypacker, A. 
Pawlowicz, P. D. Phillips, Frania Punsky, Grace 
a William Medved, Jim Posesky, Herbert 

Quimby, John Quinn, Paul K. Radsky, N. 
udy, Mike Roth, Manuel Rudy, L. Rock- 
werg, George Raevsky, Herman Raddatz. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Oak ey Jounson, formerly Professor of 
English at C.C.N.Y., has spent two years 
in the Soviet Union teaching and gather- 
ing material for a book on Technical Edu- 
cation to be published shortly. 


Constantin Paustovsky is a frequent 
contributor of short stories and sketches 
to Soviet newspapers and magazines. 


Dr. RacHeELte Yarros is a well known 
Chicago gynecologist who has carried on 
medical work for Hull House for many 
years. She has made several visits to the 
Soviet Union. 


Beatrice Kinkeap lived in the Soviet 
Union for several years and is well known 
for her translations of Russian children’s 
books. 


The photograph on the cover is of 
Alexander Busygin, famous Stakhano- 
vite worker of the Gorky automobile 
plant, now a student of the Stalin In- 
dustrial Academy in Moscow, and a 
deputy to the Supreme Council 


Genevieve Taccarp, one of America’s 
leading poets, wrote her impressions of 
the transpolar flyers for us in our July 
issue. Her latest book of poems is “Call- 
ing Western Union.” 


A. A. HExter is one of the founders of 
Soviet Russia Today and its first editor. 
He is recently back from one of his peri- 
odic trips to the Soviet Union. 


Rev. Tuomas L. Harris is the rector 
of the Church of St. Luke and the Epi- 
phany of Philadelphia. His second trip 
to the USSR, described here, was made 
last summer. The impressions of his 
previous trip are recorded in his book 
“Unholy Pilgrimage.” 


Rosatrnp Zociin has recently joined 
the editorial staff of Soviet Russia Today. 


Litu1ANn Jones is a young stenographer, 
interested in the field of economic research, 
and is secretary of the Los Angeles Coun- 
cil of the National Negro Congress. Her 
essay, printed in this issue, was awarded 
one of the fourth prizes in our essay 
contest. 


COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Since March is the month in which International Women’s Day is celebrated, 
we shall have a special article on the subject of Women in the Soviet Union by 


Isobel Walker Soule. Pearl Monroe has 


written an article for us on the care of 


children in the Soviet Union, illustrated by a fascinating series of posters. 
Samuel Shipman’s survey of Soviet economic achievements for 1937 has been 
postponed until the March issue, when fuller material will be available. 
We are planning to give our readers in each issue articles by visitors who have 
just returned from the Soviet Union, and human interest sketches of Soviet life. 


Readers please note our new address! 
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An Army of Peace 


HE Red Army, which celebrates its twentieth anni- 
versary this month, stands forth more clearly than ever 
as one of the strongest forces for world peace. 

Here is an army unique in the annals of world history: 
an army made up of workers and peasants, led by workers 
and peasants and guarding the interests of workers and 
peasants. A people’s army in the truest sense of the word. 

Every visitor to the Soviet Union has been struck by the 
truly democratic and popular character of the Red Army; 
sensed the fact that the Army is part of the flesh and bone 
of the Soviet people. Here is no military caste, pursuing 
desires and designs apart from the interests of the masses 
of the people or thirsting for the glory of military conquest. 
Here is no army of the rich, devoted to conquest and 
plunder. Here is an army of the people, consecrated to 
peace and to peaceful progress. 

Unlike any army that the world has known, the Red 
Army has never been and never will be guilty of aggres- 
sion. It is the most powerful army in the world. Its 
maneuvers in the past few years have convinced military 
experts from other lands that its aviation and tank forces 
are without parallel anywhere and that in other depart- 
ments it ranks with the best. It is capable of striking 
swiftly and paralyzing any conceivable foe. And yet not 
even the most bitter enemies of the Soviet Union have ever 
dared to accuse the Red Army of aggressive designs. 

The Red Army is an army which strikes terror only in 
the hearts of the international terrorists who menace world 
peace. To the fascist aggressors and warmakers alone is 
it a menace. Its growing strength helps to restrain the 
Nazi and Japanese war lords who hope to solve their do- 
mestic difficulties by plundering the Ukraine and the 
Soviet Far East. 

To the fascists and warmakers the growing strength of 
the Red Army is a cause for anguish and wailing. To the 
friends of peace and democracy it is a cause for rejoicing. 


America and Collective Security 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to Congress 

on January 3rd expressed the desire of the American 
people for peace and clearly linked the issue of world 
peace with that of democracy. ‘Disregard for treaty obli- 
gations,” he told Congress, “seems to have followed the 
surface trend away from the representative form of gov- 
ernment.” 

The first axiom for an American peace program is that 
the peace of the United States is inseparably connected 
with the issue of world peace. As long as fascist aggressors 
anywhere can wage war, conquer and loot with impunity, 
the peace of the United States is threatened. 
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The United States can preserve its own peace only by 
acting together with other peace-loving people to halt 
aggression wherever it breaks out. 

Enlightened selfishness, if nothing else, requires that the 
United States Government take a bold position for col- 
lective security; for economic sanctions against aggressor 
nations and for moral and material aid to the victims of 
aggression. 

President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech remains his strong- 
est statement on the issue of collective security. He said, 
it will be remembered : 

“The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort 
in opposition to those violations of treaties and those ignor- 
ings of humane instincts which today are creating a state of 
international anarchy and instability from which there is 
no escape through mere isolation or neutrality.” 

The President has not yet followed up this statement 
with a concrete program for preserving the peace of the 
United States and for “quarantining aggression” in coopera- 
tion with other democratic nations. Mr. Litvinov, speak- 
ing to his constituents recently in Leningrad, said: “At 
every suitable occasion we have stressed our readiness to 
cooperate, equally with other great as well as small powers, 
in a collective rebuff of the aggressor. But so far there is 
no collective body for the rebuff.” 


New Light on Trotskyite Wrecking 


N AMERICAN mining engineer, John D. Littlepage, 

returning to the United States after ten years’ active 

experience in the Soviet mining industry, writes in The 
Saturday Evening Post, January 1: 


“Solely on the basis of my own experience, I can testify 
that industrial sabotage is a commonplace in Soviet Russia. 
It often bears strong evidence of being directed and organ- 
ized in high places. I have come across indisputable proof 
of deliberate sabotage on numerous occasions. Some of 
this seemed to be petty and unorganized, but some could 
hardly have been possible without the participation of im- 
portant Communist managers.” 

Mr. Littlepage gives place and date and names for his 
detailed story of Trotskyite wrecking. He confesses that 
he is “‘politically illiterate” and that he writes simply as a 
“plain American mining engineer” who was interested in 
seeing a job well done. Frequently, to his dismay and 
bewilderment, he found that certain jobs in Soviet industry 
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Recruits of 1937 warmly welcomed into the Ranks by Red Army men 


were not well done. He found the explanation in plain 
evidence of deliberate and highly managed wrecking. What 
he observed for himself was later confirmed by the evidence 
of the trials. He writes: 


“I have had some close contacts, over a period of years, 
with several of the Communist leaders who were executed 
or imprisoned in 1936 and 1937, after confessing that they 
had organized a gigantic conspiracy to wreck Soviet industry. 
I am convinced, from my own experience, that these Com- 
munists made genuine confessions—at least so far as their 
statements applied to industrial sabotage. .. . 

“It is my opinion that the ruling Communist group in 
Russia has been a long time getting around to the discovery. 
. . . My own experiences made me suspicious . . . years 
before the present roundup of conspirators started in the 
middle of 1936. ... Some Russians can bear witness that I 
mentioned my suspicions to them as early as 1932, after I 
had worked for some months in the Ural copper mines.” 


Once, while at work in the Khalata copper region, Little- 
page was so discouraged by evidences of deliberate ob- 
struction that he threw up his job. 

“Together with my resignation, I presented to the author- 
ities in Moscow a report of conditions as I had found them. 
Some of the people at Khalata, after being questioned by 
the police for a period, were put on trial for sabotage, and 
confessed their guilt. . . . I am convinced, in the light of 
subsequent events, that the manager and engineers were just 
pawns in a bigger game, and that the higher-ups were not 
caught until years had passed.” 


In 1931, Littlepage went to Berlin with a purchasing 
commission headed by Pyatakov. The American saw with 
his own eyes that certain German firms, with the con- 
nivance of members of the purchasing commission, were 
cheating the Soviet Government. He did not understand 
this crooked business until he read Pyatakov’s subsequent 
confession that he had conspired with certain German 
firms to finance Trotsky’s treachery out of Soviet state 
funds. 

Littlepage describes a succession of incidents “which 
were enough to break the heart of a mining engineer.” 
Mines and machinery wrecked, workers’ lives endangered, 
and “accidents” which were clearly the result of deliberate 
destruction. At one plant, the workers were exposed to 
poisonous fumes in a lead smelter because the ventilators 
had been deliberately installed in the wrong place. 

In this case Littlepage found proof that his own instruc- 
tions for the proper operation of the plant had been used 
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for deliberate destruction. The conspirators, when ex- 
posed, admitted that the “mistakes” and “accidents” had 
been carefully plotted. 

“They admitted that they had been drawn into a con- 
spiracy against the Stalin regime by opposition Communists, 
who convinced them that they were strong enough to over- 
throw Stalin and his associates and seize power for them- 
selves. .. . In my opinion, this incident explains a large part 
of what has happened in Soviet Russia. . . . I saw what this 
conspiracy did to some of the mines, and I can well believe 

that it was equally destructive to other branches of Soviet 
industry, as the official reports say it was.” 


R. LITTLEPAGE’S independent testimony amply 
confirms the testimony and verdict of the Soviet 
courts. Such evidence has been given again and again by 
unimpeachable witnesses. It was given by the well-known 
English historian, Wickham Steed, a former editor of the 
London Times. Regarding the treachery of Tsarist officers 
in the high ranks of the Red Army, Mr. Steed wrote in the 
Atlantic Monthly last August: 

“What I know from facts personally observed and in- 
formation received in the early part of 1936—that is to say, 
six months before the trial of Kamenev and Zinoviev in 
August, 1936—convinces me that one at least of the in- 
criminated and executed officers maintained close and 
friendly relations with German officers in a certain Euro- 
pean capital, and that these Germans were in equally close 
touch with military and naval representatives of Japan.” 


Mr. Steed adds: 


“I have reason to think that my view of the trials is 
shared by painstaking and conscientious British observers 
who know Soviet Russia well. . . . They have read the 
evidence of the Moscow trials and feel no doubt that the 
prisoners were guilty.” 


Beneath the Headlines 
CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Daily News, 


who recently visited Moscow, reports that foreigners 
who have lived long in the Soviet Union support the 
actions of the Soviet authorities in removing spies and 
wreckers. “They know Russia better than anyone out of 
the country, and I do not doubt their honesty.” 

The reporter asked one of these foreign observers about 
accusations against wreckers on the railways: 

“The answer is that they were guilty. I know a merchant 
who hated the regime. He got a job as a railway switch- 
man. He waited two years for his chance. When he threw 
the switch he derailed a really big train.” (Chicago Daily 
News, December 30, 1937.) 

Much of the current confusion regarding important 
events in the Soviet Union must be laid to the American 
press. Some of the correspondents in Moscow—and their 
editors—seem to think that great political movements can 
be dealt with in the manner of tabloid police court re- 
porters. The facts are buried under sensational and mali- 
cious headlines. A recent issue of the Chicago Daily News 
carried a two column head: “Att Russia LivinG IN 
Fear.” Under this announcement was published the fol- 
lowing report from Moscow: 

“The workers don’t know there is a terror in the land. 
They read accounts in the newspapers and they know that 
Stalin is vigilant and that the traitors are being ferreted out. 
And a good thing too, they tell my friends.... Among the 


masses—90 per cent of the population—there is no feeling 
of a terror.” 


Read that again. Read what the reporter wrote. Then 
look back at the headline: “Att Russia LivinG IN FEAR.” 
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Some of the correspondents, to be sure, complain that 
the Soviet citizens treat them with reserve, even with some 
suspicion. But the people of the Soviet Union know 
something about the methods of the bourgeois press. They 
have not forgotten, for example, that a spy for a foreign 
military intelligence service came into the Soviet Union at 
a most critical period, under cover of credentials from a 
well-known American newspaper and a great American 
news agency. This spy, by the way, was not a character 
out of Dostoievsky, but the daughter of a Baltimore banker. 
And yet she confessed, just as other spies have confessed, 
just as Pyatakov and Tukhachevsky confessed, when it 
was useless to deny. Moreover, the Trotskyites cannot 
say that the confession of this American spy was done with 
drugs or lights or mirrors. It was written by the spy in 
her own book, reviewed in Soviet Russia Today, Febru- 


ary, 1936.* 


The Strength of the People’s Red Army 


Rumors that the Red Army is wrecked by the removal 
of traitors is “wishful-thinking of fascists” according to 
the Chicago Daily News correspondent: 


“Two things were clear to the few foreigners who at- 


* “THERE'S ALwWAys Tomorrow,” Marguerite Harrison, Farrar and Rhine- 
hart, New York, 1935. See Soviet Russia Today, February, 1936, 





tended the recent maneuvers. The purge had not impaired 
the efficiency or mobility of the army. . . . The important 
thing is precision in maneuvers and the morale of the mass 
of soldiers. ... 

“What is the psychology of the Russian soldier? ‘He 
thinks of himself as someone who has taken arms to defend 
the fatherland of workers and peasants—something he has 
created and owns himself—against Fascist-bourgeois forces. 
Far from being shaken when Fascist-bourgeois traitors are 
killed, he feels more secure because Comrade Stalin, with 
Bolshevik vigilance, has ferreted out the enemies... . 

“This is not a capitalistic army and cannot be judged in 
the same way. This is a people’s army. One needs only to 
watch it to see the difference. 

“Its strength is still recruited from the peasant stock... . 
It is not the muzhik, however, standing with head bowed, 
his cap in his hand, who had a whole ritual of lamentation 
as he was called away to serve in the army of the Tsar. 
It is a new straight-backed peasant.” 


This is the testimony of an American correspondent. It 
supports the testimony of the American mining engineer, 
and the British historian, and a host of other careful ob- 
servers. It refutes the lies concocted by the traitor in 
Mexico and the tattle of his adherents over their cock- 
tails in New York and Connecticut. At this crisis in 
world events, requiring every resource for the defense of 
democracy and peace, Americans are ill served by those 
who distort the truth about the Soviet republic and the 
people’s Red Army. 


ALLIES IN REACTION 


P IN Thompson, Connecticut, a man plots te over- 
throw the Soviet Government. 

Vonsiatsky is a Russian monarchist and an American 
citizen. He keeps an arsenal of machine guns, rifles, pistols 
and other weapons, which he will show to any inquiring 
reporter. He boasts that he supplied gas bombs to break 
a strike in a Connecticut textile mill. His American wife 
inherited a fortune made in textiles. Vonsiatsky wears a 
brown uniform with a swastika. He publishes a magazine 
called The Fascist, which calls for the overthrow of the 
Soviet Government. The walls of his Connecticut castle 
are decorated with pictures of the late Romanov family. 

The Russian Fascist Party held a convention at Vonsiat- 
sky’s place in Thompson last July, attended by sundry 
White guard Russian “generals” and “colonels,” and a 
“Prince Theodore, nephew of the late Tsar.” A representa- 
tive of the Greek Orthodox Cathedral in New York blessed 
the proceedings. 

Vonsiatsky was investigated by an agent of the Depart- 
ment of State in 1934. According to the Bridgeport Herald, 
he gave “the right answers” and satisfied the federal in- 
vestigator. He explained that the All Russian Fascist 
Party existed only to destroy communism. A reporter who 
went to see how Vonsiatsky prepares the war against com- 
munism in Thompson wrote: 

“The ‘Herald’ reporter never saw so many guns in all 
his life except at an armory. ... It is no secret that Von- 


siatsky is one of the licensed holders of a machine gun, 
which he keeps handy in Thompson. ... He has become a 


citizen of the United States and is a lieutenant of the 
United States Army Reserve, Chemical Warfare Service. 


Those who protested that Trotsky would not ally himself 
with fascism have themselves joined the fascist offensive 


Vonsiatsky believes that his counter-propaganda against the 
Communists is helpful to his adopted country.” 
Vonsiatsky’s real interest, he told the reporter, was prepa- 
ration of war against the Soviet Union. 
“In case of war between the Reds and the Japanese, we, 


the Russian Fascists, will fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the Japanese.” 


That was in 1934. To another reporter who visited him 
last year, Vonsiatsky boasted that his paper, The Fascist, 
had “‘predicted” the assassination of Kirov two weeks before 
the Soviet leader was murdered in Leningrad. 

The plain people of Connecticut do not like the goings on 
at Vonsiatsky’s place. Four thousand citizens, gathered for 
a field day at West Haven on July 4th, 1937, sent a mes- 
sage to the Secretary of State in Washington about Vonsi- 
atsky’s Fascist Party: 

“The members of this organization speak openly about 
sending wreckers, assassins and murderers into the Soviet 
Union and are now engaged in all sorts of plots against a 
friendly nation. We request that your department immedi- 


ately investigate this organization and put a stop to their 
deeds against the USSR.” 


“The Brown Network,” a book which exposes the ac- 
tivities of Nazi agents throughout the world, has much to 
say about Vonsiatsky and his connections with the Japanese 
in Manchukuo. It traces to Vonsiatsky the instigation of 
false reports of Japanese air attacks on the Soviet maritime 
provinces. 


“The source of these inventions was Berlin. On an under- 
standing with Rosenberg and Goebbels, Vonsiatsky en- 
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gineered these false reports in the hope of creating new 
tension between the Soviet Union and Japan. The reports 
were sent from Harbin.” 

Some of our readers will remember that the great 
utopian, Eugene Lyons, sent one of these reports from 
Moscow. He has always refused to explain its origin. 

If Vonsiatsky, with his private arsenal and his military 

drills and fascist salutes up in Thompson, Connecticut, 
seems something of a crackpot, it is necessary to remember 
that silly appearances can conceal the most sinister and 
desperate purposes. Hitler in a Munich beer-hall was a 
bad joke. 
_ The Commander of the National Guard in New York 
State, General Haskell, recently made a report to the 
Governor regarding a notorious band of Russian monar- 
chists organized as the “Second Battalion Headquarters and 
Combat Train, 244th Coast Artillery,” otherwise known 
as the “Russian Battery.” For several years this gang has 
been holding annual meetings under the auspices of the 
monarchist newspaper, “Rossiya”’, on board the U.S.S. 
“Illinois,” a naval reserve training ship tied up on River- 
side Drive. According to the report of General Haskell: 

“This annual ball, held on the U.S.S. ‘Illinois’, has always 
been considered as an occasion expressing the solidarity of 
the White Russian movement. In this respect it must be 
considered as a propagandist gathering. 

“Two officers and twelve enlisted men of the 244th Coast 
Artillery were present in uniform at this ball. Numerous 
other persons were present, also in uniform, including officers 
of the old Imperial Russian Army and Navy. The former 
national flag of Russia was displayed in conjunction with the 
American colors. For the first time this year there was 
also present a group of about a dozen young men dressed in 
a uniform consisting of a gray shirt and trousers with a black 
Sam Brown belt.... 

“So far as it can be ascertained, the gray clad persons are 
members of a Russian youth movement called the Russian 
Imperial Youth. This group is strongly anti-communist, 
favors the overthrow of the present Soviet Government in 
Russia and the restoration of the former Imperial dynasty, 
or some similar form of White Russian government, and is 
sympathetic to the Fascist form of government. My in- 
vestigation has shown that the group sponsoring this ball is 
frankly and admittedly nationalistic and propagandistic in 
nature. It is opposed, of course, to the Soviet Government, 
which is the government officially recognized by the United 
States.” 


Because of the scandal created by the revelation of these 
facts the “Russian Battery” was ordered “reorganized.” 
Its members were not disciplined for any breach of military 
regulations or diplomatic proprieties. They were merely 
transferred to other military units where their activities 
might not attract so much attention. 

As a result of the Post’s exposure of these activities, 
orders were issued by Governor Lehman that National 
Guardsmen should not participate in such affairs and that 
they must “under no circumstances, employ their status as 
National Guardsmen to promote any so-called nationalistic 
group or non-American political or racial cause.” 

There are many varieties of flagrant anti-Soviet agita- 
tion and plotting under cover of the American flag. The 
monarchist ‘‘Rossiya” is not the only counter-revolutionary 
organ carried by the United States mails. There are a 
lot of such White guard sheets representing various fascist 
organizations, all more or less openly allied with Hitler’s 
campaign “against communism”—which is to say, Hitler’s 
campaign for the destruction of democracy. The “Ukrai- 
nian Press Service” in New York, for example, has recently 
become extraordinarly—and expensively—active on behalf 
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of the Ukrainian Nazi agent Konowaletz. Two samples 
from a recent bulletin distributed by this service are in- 
teresting: 


“The Ukrainian bureau in London reports that during 
the recent visit of Lord Halifax to Berlin the Ukrainian 
question, with which Lord Halifax is thoroughly acquainted, 
has been brought under discussion.” 


And the following: 


“It has been learned that the head of the organization of 
Ukrainian nationalists, Colonel Eugene Konowaletz, has ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the anti-Comintern stand of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan in messages sent to the heads of 
these governments on the occasion of their signing of the 
anti-Comintern pact.” 


This department of the Berlin-Tokyo-Rome axis is lo- 
cated on 42nd Street, New York City. Another Ukrai- 
nian Nazi agent, a self-styled “Prince,” Danilo Skoro- 
padsky, has been making anti-Soviet speeches in Canada 
under the auspices of various Chambers of Commerce and 
other local centers of reaction. He is the son of the notori- 
ous Hetman, who terrorized the Ukraine as an agent of 
German Imperialism in 1918. 

Most Americans do not know of these activities. They 
do not think of the United States as the scene of monarchist 
conspiracies. They do not imagine that American citizens 
in U. S. army uniforms, or in any other guise, are plotting 
the overthrow of friendly governments and the establish- 
ment of fascist regimes with the aid of Japanese military 
forces. Ordinary democratic Americans do not like such 
doings. 

Many men and officers of the American Army are not so 
tolerant of White guard reaction as are the authorities of 
the New York National Guard. Recently a Federal Court 
in California revoked the American citizenship of one of 
these Tsarist generals on grounds of “moral turpitude” 
after two American army officers had filed charges against 
him as “a common murderer, robber and plunderer” who, 
with his Japanese allies, had attacked American soldiers in 
Siberia in 1920. 

But Vonsiatsky and these other White guard elements are 
not alone in plotting counter-revolution on American soil. 
To a reporter who interviewed him last summer Vonsiatsky 
said: 

“T find myself in agreement with the Trotskyites many 
times. Trotsky is my ally in a certain way. We are both 


working against the Stalin government. We are auto- 
matically allied.” 


Vonsiatsky’s testimony was not needed to betray the real 
aims of the Trotskyites. They have themselves sufficiently 
exposed their counter-revolutionary role and are finding it 
increasingly hard to keep a foothold in this country. The 
Socialists, here as elsewhere, found it necessary to get rid of 
this poison. The liberals, too, are learning their lesson. 
Just as the Yankees of Connecticut protested Vonsiatsky’s 
activities so the good sense and democratic traditions of 
those progressive Americans whose support the Trotskyites 
sought, led them to repudiate this alliance with reaction. 
The famous Committee for Defense of Leon Trotsky began 
to melt away as soon as its purpose was exposed. When 
Mauritz Hallgren discovered the real function of the Com- 
mittee, he resigned and denounced it as “an instrument of 
the Trotskyites for political intervention against the Soviet 
Union.” Other resignations quickly followed this exposure. 

The final report of the “Commission of Inquiry” pro- 
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claiming the total innocence of Trotsky was signed by only 
six persons. 

You can fool some of the people only for a short time. 

When we first protested the appearance of John Dewey 
in the ranks of black reaction, some of our friends were 
shocked. They thought we were less than just to the 
professor. We were told that Dewey would “sign any- 
thing” and therefore must be forgiven when he signed up 
with Trotsky. We preferred to dismiss the accusation 
of senility and to consider the professor a politically respon- 
sible agent. Time has justified our belief that John Dewey’s 
association with Trotsky was neither a liberal gesture in 
defense of “free speech” nor the irresponsible whim of 
an absent-minded professor. It was only one step in a 
backward march. 

Dewey was not content merely to whitewash Trotsky. 
On top of that performance, he gave an interview to the 
Washington Post, December 19th, in which he announced 
“the complete breakdown of revolutionary Marxianism.” 
(So many professors have made this announcement so many 
times before!) In this interview, ‘old liberal” Dewey 
talks like any red-baiting, open-shopper. He warns Amer- 
ican workers to beware of false leaders who are “hurting 
the cause of labor by struggling for a theoretical perfection 
of society.” 

He urges a “less accelerated” growth of the trade union 
movement. He calls for the expulsion of Communists 
from the C.I.O. The voice is the voice of John Dewey; 
but the words are those of Frank Hague. 

Dewey admits that he once looked favorably upon the 
Soviet Union “as a social laboratory” for pedagogical ex- 
periments. According to his interviewer, Dewey’s disil- 
lusion springs from the fact that “Russia no longer accepts 
his theories.””’ The professor repudiates a series of earlier 
articles in which he praised the educational and cultural 
achievements in the Soviet Union. Like Lyons, John 
Dewey now says he did not mean it. Dewey had to go 
to Mexico to discover that what he saw in Moscow was 
only a mirage. Dewey’s embittered venom has no limits. 

“We must stop looking to the Soviet Union as a source 
of defense for democracy against fascism.” 

At this point, Hearst embraced the professor with a 
whoop of recognition. Cries the Journal and American: 

“This is precisely what the Hearst papers have been 
telling the world for some years. Welcome to Dr. John 


Dewey, of Columbia University and Chairman of the Inter- 

national Commission of Inquiry into the Moscow Trials!” 

And so logically to the end, joining in the counter- 
revolutionary chorus of the most reactionary elements in 
the world today, John Dewey declares: 

“The present government of the USSR can only be over- 
thrown by force.” 

This outburst moved the gentle Heywood Broun to 
remark: 

“The journey to Mexico must have been a severe strain, 
but after hanging Soviet Russia. in the morning, the dis- 
tinguished educator should have rested a little while before 
proceeding to lynch the C.I.0.” (New Republic, January 
12, 1938.) é; 

Dewey’s attack on the Soviet Union and the C.I.O. 


gave the signal for a campaign of red-baiting. 

Last month we had something to say about Dewey’s 
chief colleague in his great crusade on behalf of Trotsky, 
Benjamin Stolberg. We pointed to his long record as a 
red-baiter. Miss Dorothy Thompson says it is wrong to 
call Mr. Stoiberg a “journalistic stool pigeon.” He is an 
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old friend of hers. No matter what you call Stolberg, you 
cannot change his odor. 

Stolberg is engaged in slandering the C.I.O. and its 
leaders for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. Taking his 
cue from Dewey and Mayor Hague, Stolberg says that the 
C.1.O. is the victim of a plot under the direction of “the 
Soviet bureaucracy and its foreign policy.” According to 
Miss Thompson’s friend, the progressive elements in the 
American labor movement—not only the communists, mind 
you, but the Socialists and all others—are only a “branch 
of the Stalinist dictatorship.” 

Stolberg joins the battle cry of Berlin, Rome, Tokyo and 
Jersey City: 

“There can be no peace with the Machiavellian tactics of 
the Stalinists.” 

Stolberg’s articles are still running as we go to press. 
We expect that by the time they have run their course, 
Stolberg will have cooked his own goose rather thoroughly. 
He is not even a clever red-baiter. 

So again it is revealed here, as elsewhere, that Trotsky’s 
supporters are recruited from enemies of progress. Those 
who protested that Trotsky would not ally himself with 
fascism have themselves joined in the fascist offensive not 
only against the Soviet Union but against the forces of 
progress and democracy everywhere. 





Salikha Ongarbayeva, a milkmaid from a Kazakstan State 
Farm, elected deputy to the Supreme Council. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CONGRESS MEETS 


The nature of Soviet democracy seen in terms of 
the people elected to serve in the new Parliament 


HE first Soviet Parliament opened 

in Moscow on January 12th amid 
the same air of festivity and rejoicing 
that prevailed throughout the country 
on the day of the first national elections 
under the new Constitution, the month 
before. 

The 1,143 deputies to the Supreme 
Congress, 569 members of the Council 
of the Union and 574 members of the 
Council of Nationalities, were voted 
into office by 91,100,000 electors—96.8 
per cent of the eligible voters. Of these 
all but 1.4 per cent voted for the candi- 
dates unanimously nominated by the 
various districts. These candidates 
were borne into their new high office 
on a great wave of popular sentiment. 
This was a new kind of election in the 
history of the world, because the choice 
of ‘candidates was complicated by no 
conflicting class or sectional interests. 
Votes were not won by oratory or cam- 
paign funds or political manoeuvering. 
The problem before the voters was a 
simple one—to choose from among 
their leading citizens those who had 
proved themselves best able to serve 
the interests of the people. 

The essence of Soviet democracy be- 
comes clear as one sees the actual com- 
position of the new Supreme Congress 
and considers its function. The Su- 
preme Congress is made up of two 
equal chambers: the Council of the 
Union representing common interests 
of all citizens, irrespective of nation- 
ality, and the Council of Nationalities 
which looks after the specific interests 
of the 170 different peoples inhabiting 
the Soviet Union. Legislative power 
is vested exclusively in the Supreme 
Council, and a bill becomes law by 
majority vote of both chambers. Any 
deputy not fulfilling the will of his or 
her constituents may be recalled. 

The activities of the People’s Con- 
gress encompass all phases of govern- 
ment, economic and social life of the 
USSR. It is charged with the duty 
of advancing production to the point 
where the country of socialism will 
occupy first place in the world. It is 
expected to guarantee the steady rise 
of the living standards and culture of 
all the workers of town and country. 
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It must take all possible measures to 
strengthen the defense forces of the 
country against external enemies and 
against the agents of fascism who have 
penetrated within its borders. 

And who are the people into whose 
hands these tasks are given? They are, 
in truth the ‘“‘best people” of the USSR. 
They include not only 870 members of 
the Communist party, but 273 non- 
party people as well. Here are gov- 
ernment leaders, workers, farmers, sci- 
entists, writers, actors, shepherds, avia- 
tors, border-guards. Among the depu- 
ties to the Council of the Union we find 
Stalin, Molotov, Litvinov, Zhdanov, 
Yezhov, Kaganovich, Kossior, Chubar, 
Voroshilov, Krupskaya, Bluecher, Bud- 
enny; in the Council of Nationalities, 
Kalinin, Mikoyan, Lozovysky. 

The important role of the trade 
unions in Soviet life is recognized in 
the choice of Shvernik, general secre- 
tary of the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions, as Chairman of the Council of 
Nationalities. Andreyev, Peoples’ Com- 
missar of Transport, was elected chair- 
man of the Council of the Union. 

Along with these names we find the 
familiar names of our last year’s trans- 
polar guests—Chkalov, Baidukov, Gro- 
mov. Otto Yulevich Schmidt, head 
of the Soviet Arctic work is there, 
Alexey Bakh, the venerable head of the 
Institute of Physical Chemistry, and 
such other world famed scientists as 
Vladimir Komarov, head of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Trofim Lysenko, 
head of the Institute of Genetics and 
Selection, who has done such remark- 
able work in accelerating the growth 
of grain through vernalization. Alexey 
Tolstoy, the famous novelist on whose 
novel the film Peter the First is based, 
Mikhail Sholokhov, whose books have 
been widely translated and read in this 
country, Ivan Moskvin, one of the Art 
Theatre’s most gifted actors, and other 
representatives of the arts are among 
the deputies. Alexey Stakhanov, fa- 
mous miner who initiated the mass 
movement for raising labor productivity 
was elected by the miners of the Donetz 
Basin, and Busygin, record forger of 


crankshafts, was elected by his district. 


‘These are names the whole world 


By JESSICA SMITH 


knows by now. But side by side with 
them are hundreds of engineers, tech- 
nicians and simple workers and farmers 
whose voices carry equal weight in the 
government. One has only to read 
their biographies to realize how truly 
this Congress represents the whole 
people, how truly its activities must ex- 
press the will of the builders of social- 
ism. There is room for only a few 
brief sketches, but these are typical. 
Here, for example, is Vladimir 
Kabanov, the choice of the Moscow 
railroad workers. He began work 
when still a child as apprentice in a 
candy factory. After the revolution he 
became an apprentice on the Lenin rail- 
road and rose to the job of assistant 
engineer in 1923. A year in the Red 
Army meant further development and 
training, and he returned to become 
the best engineer on the line. Always 
active in trade union work, he was 
elected chairman of the railwaymen’s 
union on the Lenin line last summer. 
His daily life since then has been con- 
cerned with new living quarters for the 
workers, nurseries, vocational schools, 
fuel. And because he is always and 
everywhere in close contact with the 
workers, they know he understands their 
needs and chose him as their deputy. 
Aaron Henkin, longshoreman from 
Odessa, went to work in a copper- 
boiler shop at the age of nine. He re- 
members his longshoreman father as 
he stood massive and silent defying a 
raging crowd during a pogrom, and 
later one day when he sagged and fell 
and died on the dock from overstrain. 
The hearse that carried his father’s body 
drove through the nice section of the 
town which the elder Aaron had never 
seen when alive. The son took over his 
father’s job. When, after the revolu- 
tion, Odessa was transformed into a 
busy, mechanized port, Aaron became a 
leading worker, and initiated the Stak- 
hanov movement along the Black Sea 
Coast. And because he showed them 
how they could work better and with 
less strain, and because he is strong and 
hearty and one of their own, his fellow 
longshoremen had no trouble in decid- 
ing he was the man to represent them. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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SOVIET HIGHER LEARNING 


By OAKLEY JOHNSON 


A tremendous renaissance in all fields of 
science and art is under way in the USSR 


HEN the time came for me to 

draw my first month’s pay (Sep- 
tember, 1935) as Assistant Professor 
of English at the Moscow State Peda- 
gogical Institute of Foreign Lan- 
guages, I was a bit non-plussed for a 
moment to find six students lined up 
ahead of me at the cashier’s window. 
In almost no time other students and 
a good sprinkling of teachers were in 
the line back of me, and we were all 
drawing our first month’s income. It 
was then that I understood clearly 
what a student’s “stipend” is: it’s his 
government allowance for necessary 
living expenses, his socialist scholar- 
ship, his pay—if you please—for the 
job of going. to college. 

I had been on the lookout for every 
sign—subjective and objective—of a 
difference between Soviet higher edu- 
cation and higher education in the 
U. S. A., and here was one of them. 
Soviet college students don’t have to 
“work their way” through school by 
doing some other kind of work than 
the kind they’re in school to do. They 
not only do not have to pay tuition, 
but they do not have to worry about 
food and room rent. 

It is an oft-told story that the popu- 
lation of old Russia was 70 per cent 
illiterate, and that in a population of 
165,000,000 there were only 91 col- 
leges and universities. It is an old 
story too that illiteracy has been cut 
down to less than 10 per cent and the 
91 institutions of higher learning have 
been increased to 592 today, with a 
corresponding increase in students. 

However, there was a tradition of 
learning in old Russia. The names of 
Academicians Pavlov, Karpinsky and 
Komarov, to name but a. few—men 
who had reputations before 1917, and 


who kept on with their scientific work 
under Soviet encouragement and help 
—indicate the strong link which Soviet 
science and learning had with the past. 
Soviet higher learning was not by any 
means obliged to start at the bottom. 
Its corps of workers was fairly abreast 
of the world’s chief scientific circles. 
But they were altogether too few, and 
their help to industry was insufficient. 

In 1922 the Soviets were at last— 
after practically five years of struggle 
—free of intervention, civil war, and 
the worst of the hunger years. Obvi- 
ously, what they wanted of the higher 
schools were first of all the following: 
(a) engineers, to rebuild the bridges, 
railroads, mills and factories destroyed 
by the White guards and the foreign 
invaders; (b) teachers, to head the 
thousands of new schools and form the 
spearhead of the absolutely necessary 
attack on illiteracy; and (c) doctors, 
to care for the health of the vast popu- 
lation, more than ever in danger under 
the conditions then existing, and to 
lay the rudimentary basis in sanitation 
and physical habits for the most ele- 
mentary culture. It was the job of 
the higher schools to supply these 
skilled workers. 

When the reconstruction period was 
over—the second five years, bringing 
the time down to 1927-8—the Soviets 
were ready for the great Five-Year 
Plans, and the need for engineers, 
teachers and doctors, and also (be- 
cause of farm collectives) for agricul- 
turists, was greater than ever. The 
effort to turn out ever larger numbers 
of these categories was_ intensified. 
Thousands were rapidly prepared and 
put to work. 

That the job of training these huge 
numbers of professional workers in so 
short a time was done well is shown 
by the results: The first and second 
Five-Year Plans were carried out and 
the Soviet Union acquired a satisfac- 
tory base in heavy industry; medical 
advances, notably in the reduction of 
infant mortality and venereal diseases, 
forced the admiration of the scientific 
world; the huge collective farms be- 
came such gigantic grain producers as 


forever to end the <ild tsarist spectre 
of famine ; and the whole people, young 
and old, learned to read and write and 
follow world events in the newspapers. 

But the fact that these mammoth 
tasks were carried out does not mean 
that the higher schools and “techni- 
cums” (junior colleges providing ele- 
mentary professional and _ technical 
training) could rest on their laurels. 
Quite the contrary. 

For obviously the engineers, for ex- 
ample, were not thoroughly trained. 
Rushed through the most essential 
courses, crammed in day and evening 
study, without vacations in the sum- 
mer or at any other time, and sent to 
their jobs often after a bare two or 
three years preparation, these “engi- 
neers” were as a rule not able to take 
charge of big enterprises. ‘They were 
capable generally only of working un- 
der the leading Russian or foreign 
experts. 

Similarly with the doctors. Indeed, 
there were, and are yet, two grades 
of doctors, those who are fully pre- 
pared doctors and those—called ‘“‘feld- 
shers’—who are “doctors of lower 
qualifications.” The latter are able to 
treat only ordinary maladies. 

Similarly, again, with teachers, 
many of whom in the early years had 
not even a secondary school educa- 
tion, let alone a college education; a 
considerable number, indeed, had not 
finished elementary school. And simi- 
larly, of course, with the thousands of 
hastily trained agricultural experts 
sent to the state and collective farms. 

Now and for two or three years past 
the Soviet Union has felt an acute 
need for the highest grade of engi- 
neers, because it has an advanced type 
of industry which can only function 
well and develop still further along- 
side scientific institutions which point 
the way and which provide the leading 
personnel. Furthermore, Soviet indus- 
try has acquired practically all that 
American and European science has to 
offer, and must now rely on its own 
efforts to develop industrial technique. 
Not only that, but the Leninist aim of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Reading from top to bottom: 
(1) Olia Vitman and the Amer- 
ican Negro, Jim Barrows, in 
biology class at the Radischev 
School in Moscow. (2) Tezek- 
bayeva, collective farm woman 
of Kirgiz Republic, sees her son 
off to school. (3) Stereometry 
lesson in a Moscow school. 
(4) Kravtsev, instructor at the 
Dynamo factory’s apprentice 
school, explains an intricate piece 
of machinery to his students 





YOUNG RUSSIA READS 


Books for children which help them to understand what 
the world really is, and to face it eagerly, bravely, gaily 


HERE was little or nothing to 

start with after the revolution. 
Nearly all the books for children had 
to be scrapped. For adults there was 
a large volume of realistic literature 
which could pass through the revolu- 
tion and still be suitable for the new 
society. But books for children had 
nearly all been written for the purpose 
of keeping them from knowing what 
the world was really like. 

They taught, or tried to teach, “in- 
nocent” young people to believe it pays 
to be good and honest and sweet; that 
that is the way to get along in the 
world. That the world is run on the 
principle of sweet reasonableness and 
if one has all the good moral qualities, 
and obeys one’s parents and teachers 
(incidentally all others in positions of 
authority), all will be well with them 
in this best of all possible worlds. 

The sermon was dressed up in many 
ways to make it palatable—and sale- 
able. It was saleable to parents and 
teachers but not always palatable to 
the audience for whom it was intended. 
They read and loved Nat Pinkerton, 
Jules Verne, and, the girls, the senti- 
mental school stories of Lydia Chars- 
owea:*... 

We all know how the Soviet Gov- 
ernment went in for the education of 
their children from the first day after 
the October Revolution and has in- 
creased its efforts ever since. They 
are conscious, as no other nation has 
ever been, of the vast importance of 
the coming generation in holding the 
gains of the revolution. Schools, chil- 
dren’s theaters, nursery schools, In- 
stitutes of Mother and Child . 
institutes and organizations without 
number were founded, with the aim of 
protecting the health of the child be- 
fore it was born and taking its educa- 
tio: in hand as soon as it was able to 
“tell its right hand from its left.’”’ Chil- 


dren’s books became at once a subject 
of major importance. 

Before the revolution, when chil- 
dren’s literature was superficial and 
false, few serious writers had cared to 
write for children. There were a few 
exceptions, such as Tolstoy’s tales, some 
poems of Brussov and Blok, the whim- 
sica} animal stories of Mamin-Siryak. 
. . . But for the most part the writing 
of children’s books had been left to 
hacks who produced dull compilations, 
retold old stories badly or made clumsy 
translations from foreign literature. 

Sovjet authorities realized that really 
good books can be written only by 
really good writers and sent out the 
call for good writers to undertake seri- 
ously the writing of good books for 
children. 

Many of the earlier results were not 
successful. The new books for chil- 
dren, while they changed the content, 
carried over some of the worst fea- 
tures of form of the old, discarded 
ones. They were moralistic and hu- 
morless, without color and life and fun 
and adventure. Marshak said that 
many of them were like inventories of 
nuts, screws and bolts. 

What was the reaction of the chil- 
dren? They went right on reading 
Jules Verne and bootlegging the now 
interdicted Nat Pinkerton and Lydia 
Charskaya. 

This drew the attention of Maxim 
Gorky, and, in 1933 he began to agi- 
tate for better books for children. The 
matter was widely discussed in the 
press, in schools, in factories, on col- 
lective farms . . . the way everything 
is always discussed in the Soviet Union. 
Gorky, with the help of Marshak, one 
of the most popular writers for chil- 
dren, sent a questionnaire to tens of 
thousands of childfen all over the coun- 
try, asking: What do you read? What 
books do you like best? Why? What 
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kind of books do you want Soviet wri- 
ters to write for you? 

Marshak collated the answers and 
learned some interesting things. He 
found the overwhelming majority of 
children wanted books of adventure, 
full of life and color and humor— 
above all adventure and humor. Books 
that would tell them about all the 
things they wanted to know—which 
was everything in the whole wide 
world from insects and flowers and 
trees and animals and how children 
lived before the revolution to informa- 
tion about aeronautics and interstellar 
rockets. ‘They wanted big books, they 
said, because they didn’t like to part 
too soon with the hero they had learned 
to love. They wanted gayety and life 
and fun and color. 

One boy wrote: “Please write more 
humorous books, more stories that make 
you laugh. When we are little, or even 
bigger, we often have disappointments 
and discouragements. When I felt bad 
I used to take a volume of Chekhov 
and go off by myself in the garden and 
read for a while. When I had finished 
the book I’d get up laughing as if 
I’d had a dose of laughing gas. Now I 
am fifteen and what I want most is 
books that will show me how a young 
person can grow up into a strong, bold 
man, full of the joy of living and able 
to make over towns, country districts 
and his own life.” 

This, Marshak said, was the man- 
date Soviet writers should accept in 
writing for children. Such books, he 
said, were few and far between among 
the books so far produced. True, there 
were some brilliant exceptions. Ilin, 
who has been called the ‘father of the 
children’s book” by another writer for 
children, had made science, history, 
and sociology palpitatingly alive in his 
“New Russia’s Primer,” “Black on 


White,” “A Hundred Thousand 


Drawings from “The First Hunt,” written and illustrated by Vitali Bianki 
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Above, drawings by F. Poleshuk to illustrate a Russian translation of O. Henry’s 
“Chief of the Redskins.” Left, illustration to “Animals of the Tropics” by 
Charshuin and three popular books for young children 


Whys,” “Men and Mountains.’’ One 
of the most outstanding characteristics 
of these books, which of all Soviet books 
have been most widely translated into 
other languages, is that they are as in- 
teresting and entertaining and instruc- 
tive to grown-ups as to children. They 
are not written down. They treat of 
complicated and intricate subjects in a 
way so clear and simple that, while they 
are intelligible and interesting to a 
child they are at the same time fascinat- 
ing reading for grown-ups. Ilin has 
been imitated by scores of writers for 
children. In Constantinov’s “Talking 
Map,” Zolotovsky’s “Deep Sea Divers” 
and dozens of other successful books, 
Geography, History, Science, Industry, 
Sociology are made exciting and inter- 
esting, humorous and adventurous, 
while being technically accurate. 

At first fairy tales were out. Now 
that ban has been removed. Marshak 
defends fairy tales and writes them. 
He condemns the kind of fairy tale 
current in the children’s literature of 
capitalist countries—watered down, 
moralistic tales without the salt, reali- 
ty, morality, and genuine humor of the 
old folk tales, which he thinks the best 
kind of story for younger readers. 

So, the folk stories of the many 
nationalities of the Soviet Union are 
being collected and brought out in de- 
lightfully illustrated editions. Those of 
the Far North have had the most atten- 
tion and dozens of these little books, 
telling the old folk stories of the peoples 
of the North are coming out from the 
Children’s Publishing House in Lenin- 
grad. Many of them are written by 
the natives themselves and illustrated 
by native artists. 

Children like to read about children. 
Books about schools have always been 


popular. One of the most popular wri- 
ters of this kind of story is a young 
author, Panteleyev, who spent the four 
years from 1919 to 1923 in a home for 
“wild boys” in Leningrad. His “Skid,” 
the story of his life there, as full of 
boys’ tricks and mischief as Kipling’s 
“Stalky & Co.,” is one of the perennial 
best sellers in the Soviet Union. Mar- 
shak considers it a model of what a 
boys’ book about boys should be. Kas- 
sil’s “Schvambrania”’ is the star of an- 
other kind of school, a pre-revolution- 
ary gymnasium for boys and how the 
revolution came to the boys and car- 
ried them out into the battlefield and 
later into the full swing of Soviet life. 

Of writers about nature Bianci is 
one of the most popular. His “Askir,” 
the story of the life of a sable in the 
taiga, is a classic, constantly republished. 
It is full of thrills, narrow escapes of 
both animals and men, and like ali 
books written for children in the So- 
viet Union gives a realistic picture of 
man in his relation to nature and to 
his fellow-men. -The fellow-men in 
““Askir” are the fur traders who come 
to rob the trappers of their hard-won 
pelts. 

The coming of Soviet power to na- 
tive tribes and their reactions to it is a 
theme constantly used in lively tales 
of adventure; the struggles of other 
peoples in other times, such as the story 
of a boy’s part in the Tai Ping rebel- 
lion; and over and over the most pop- 
ular theme of. all, the story of the 
heroic exploits of the fighters in the 
civil war. Americans have seen the 
film story of “Chapayev.” This film 
was seen by every child in the Soviet 
Union. The book from which the film 
was made was read by them, and for 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A physician finds the 
Soviet marriage and 
divorce laws conso- 
nant with common 
sense, public health 
and true civilization 







The picture above 
shows M. I. Lukom- 
skaya, an actress of 
the Gypsy Theatre in 
the park of a rest 
home for theatrical 
people 











MONG the recent legislative 
changes in the Soviet Union af- 
fecting the family and the institution 
of marriage that have been severely 
criticized by radicals and socialists, and 
condemned as reactionary and contrary 
to the spirit and philosophy of the so- 
cialism of Marx and Lenin, are those 
that restricted abortions, increased 
financial aid to mothers, rendered di- 
vorce a little more expensive, encour- 
aged formal or registered marriages, 
and tightened up the provisions for 
payment of alimony in certain cases. 
All these enactments, we have been 
told, tend to prove that the present 
regime is not truly and consistently 
Marxian, and that it is reverting to a 
narrow, conservative notion of the role 
of the family in society and the sanctity 
of the marriage relationship. It is be- 
traying socialism and enslaving women. 
What are the facts? My answer to 
this question is based on two visits I 
made to Russia, in 1930 and in 1936. 
In the former year, under the more lax 
laws and practices, I heard of various 
instances of willful or careless misuse 
of the laws by ignorant and undisci- 
plined peasants or workers. Yet even 
then the women and girls I talked to 
rejoiced in their new status, their legal 
equality and their economic emancipa- 
tion. They could no longer be exploited 
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by their fathers or husbands; they had 
no fear of domestic cruelty or tyranny. 
Wife-beating was disappearing. The 
women had a new sense of dignity and 
pride. 

But everywhere there was a feeling 
—both among men and women that 
the situation lacked the elements of 
stability. There were too many hasty 
and frivolous divorces, and there was 
little harmony between parents and 
children. Promiscuity was bad for the 
family. Intelligent girls, medical stu- 
dents mostly, complained of the dis- 
turbances caused by separations and 
divorces which, they felt, were unneces- 
sary and rash. They needed peace, 
parental affection, family life. 

What a difference I found in 1936! 
Men and women alike talked soberly 
and sensibly of the new family and the 
value of unity, concord and mutual re- 
spect in the family. No one desired to 
destroy the family ; all contemplated its 
regeneration and redemption. Commer- 
cialism was to be banished from it; 
affection and comradeship, common in- 
terests of a noble kind, work for Soviet 
civilization, woman at last contributing 
her full share... these were, and 
were to be in increasing measure, the 
foundations and purposes of family life. 

Among the younger people especially 

(Continued on page 26) 





















HUMAN NATURE DOES CHANGE 


By REV. THOMAS L. HARRIS 


Life in the Soviet Union does not lag, it moves 


Y profession assumes that hu- 
man nature can be changed, and 
my professional experience has con- 
vinced me that the attempt to change 
lives without changing society is a fool- 
ish waste of energy, because upon char- 
acter is etched an outline of the social 
environment. My parishioners, rich 
and poor alike, bear the marks of capi- 
talism upon human nature. The im- 
print of a social order goes so deep that 
it is easily mistaken for an indelible 
feature of human nature. Theoretical- 
ly I was convinced that the apparent 
immutability of human nature was only 
a reflection of the apparent immuta- 
bility of our economic system. I vis- 
ited the Soviet Union in order to veri- 
fy the not very original idea that human 
nature is susceptible to revolutionary 
change if only the social environment 
is revolutionized. As a pastor I am 
interested in the man on the street, and 
recognize the influence of the street on 
the man. What happens to human na- 
ture under socialism, beyond the in- 
fluence of Wall Street? By way of 
beginning an answer I have twice vis- 
ited the Soviet Union. 

Elsewhere* I have told what were 
my first impressions of the Soviet 
Union, of the kind of character fos- 
tered there. In this article I shall sup- 
plement those first impressions with 
others received during my second visit 
to the Soviet Union made in the past 
May and June. 

Immediately on arriving in Moscow 
I noticed a score of signs of economic 
improvement. Advertising had in- 
creased, stores were stocked with more, 
more varied, and better goods at cheap- 
er prices, in ten months new buildings 


*Unholy Pilgrimage by Thomas L. Harris, 
Round Table Press, 1937. 


with a swing that stirs both young and old 








had arisen, most notable of all to my 
masculine eye was the amazing im- 
provement in women's dress. The pre- 
vious year few Russian women could 
possibly be mistaken for Americans, 
this year there was 4ittle difference in 
dress between the average Russian girl 
and the average American. Hospital 
records had suddenly come to approx- 
imate American standards of efficiency. 
External evidences of economic progress 
mean nothing to me except as they di- 
rectly affect my own comfort. A new 
and better automobile like the M 1 or 
the Zis leaves me quite unimpressed, 
not so the driver’s enthusiasm for his 
new car, because his, enthusiasm reflects 
the psychological a spiritual impli- 
cations of rapid economic progress. 
Enthusiasm is more significant than a 
machine. When a cheery lad drove 
top speed along a rough road that ended 
abruptly with an eighty foot drop into 
the Volga I prayed that the brakes 
were as good as he claimed. My chauf- 
feur’s faith in Soviet engineering was 
justified. _ We perched precariously 
two feet from the cliff’s edge while he 
expatiated on the perfections of the 
M 1. Doubtless if an American auto- 
mobile salesman had come along he 
would have demonstrated to me that 
any American car is superior to every 
Russian car. I am a sucker for auto- 
mobile salesmen, but no salesman 
would ever have convinced me that his 
brisk American sales talk had the same 
quality as my Russian chauffeur’s en- 
thusiasm. That Russian lad, and mil- 
lions like him, have an exhilarating 


Left—Students at work in the laboratory 
of the Svardlovsk Chemistry Institute. 
Right—Vera Yakovlevna, mining engineer, 
testing an electric drill at the Donetz 
Metallurgical Institute in Stalino 








sense of participating in swift technical 
and social advance. Even the stupid- 
est young American lost that kind of 
stimulation when the New Economic 
Era skidded into the Great Depression. 
In the Soviet Union youth’s natural 
impetus forward is encouraged by the 
actual speed of progress, not thwarted 
by unemployment, not retarded by any 
feeling, as we have in America, that 
advance has bogged down in an eco- 
nomic morass. 

Nor is youth the only portion of the 
population to benefit spiritually from 
the rate of progress in the Soviet 
Union. In the X-ray department of a 
hospital in Rostov an elderly specialist 
remarked with pride, “Five years ago 
we bought the last machine from Ger- 
many. Now they are all Soviet made.” 
Like my cheery chauffeur, the scientist 
took pride in the advance the Soviet 
Union was making. He, too, was ex- 
hilarated by the speed at which social- 
ism was transferring the most back- 
ward country in Europe into the most 
progressive country in the world. 

I am quite incapable of judging what 
technical level. the Soviet Union has 
already achieved. Psychologically the 
level attained is far less important 
than the goal and the rate of progress. 
In the Soviet Union the goal is collect- 
ive welfare, and such a goal elicits the 
finer qualities in human nature, while 
the rate of progress quickens the pulse 
and fires the imagination of almost 
every Russian. Tempo counts for as 
much in life as in music. Life in the 
Soviet Union does not lag, it moves 
with a swing that stirs both young and 
old. 

Along with a sense of exhilaration 
goes a sense of responsibility. In the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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A night view of the blast furnace of the metallurgicd 
works in Stalino, chief city of the Donetz Coal Basix 


Ivan Gudov, Stakhanovite milling machine 
operator of a Moscow factory, now sery- 
ing as Deputy in the Council of the USSR 


THIRD 5-YEAR PLAN BEGINS 


With the triumphant conclusion of the 
second five-year plan in 1937, a third five- 
year plan for Soviet industry is now in- 
augurated which will see special emphasis 
on labor productivity and on consumers’ 
goods. The program for the present year 
provides for an increase of 15 per cent in 
industrial production. The many young 
engineers and workers recently promoted 
from the ranks to administrative positions 
are giving a fine account of themselves in 
straightening out the damage done by the 
wreckers. Soviet industrial production has 
increased eight-fold since 1913. 





Two young women workers assembling a 
motor on the conveyor of the Cheliabinsk 
factory. Soviet women are found doing 
many jobs requiring exact mechanical skill 
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‘ise a northern summer night I 
arrived at the town of Vozne- 
sensk, on Lake Onega. The steamer 
docked at midnight. A silver moon 
hung low over the lake. The moon 
was superfluous here in the north, be- 
cause now was the season of white 
nights, full of a pale radiance, like 
the gleam of mica. The long days 
differed hardly at all from the long 
nights—and both day and night this 
whole wooded region was wrapped 
in twilight. 

The northern summer is always full 
of menace. It is very unstable. Its 
thin warmth may suddenly vanish. 
Thus in the north the almost imper- 
ceptible currents of warm air, the 
modest sun transforming the still lake 
into a mirror, are precious things. The 
northern sun does not shine but glows 
softly as though through heavy glass. 
It seems as though winter has not gone 
away, but is simply hiding in the 
woods, in the depths of the lake. The 
smell of snow lingers in the air. 

Birch trees gleamed from the shore. 
A group of towheaded boys were 
dangling their bare legs from the 
wharf, angling for smelts. All around 
everything was white, except for their 
large black floats. The boys, without 
raising their squinting eyes from the 
floats, asked each cther in whispers for 
a smoke. 








A SONG PUSHKIN LOVED 


By CONSTANTIN PAUSTOVSKY 


A freckled militia-man with bristling 
hair was fishing beside the boys. 
Occasionally he called out: 


“Hi, there—no smoking on _ the 
wharf. Behave yourselves!” 
And each time be called several 


lighted cigarette butts would fall into 
the white water, hiss, and go out. 

I walked toward the town to find 
lodgings. After me trailed a stout, 
callous citizen with a beaver-like hair- 
cut. 

He was travelling along the Kovzh 
river on lumber business. He carried 
with him a battered briefcase full of 
estimates and reports. He _ uttered 
only banalities, like a dull-witted busi- 
ness man: about “keeping down ex- 
pense accounts,” “balancing budgets,” 
“organizing some grub,” “surpassing 
the norm in the lumber.” 

The very sky grew leaden with 
boredom just from the presence of this 
citizen. 

We walked on along the plank side- 
walk. Cherry blossoms gleamed out 
from the cold dark orchards. Dull 
lamps flickered behind the open win- 
dows. 

At the gate of a house of birch-logs 
a quiet, bright-eyed little girl was sit- 
ting on a bench crooning to a rag doll. 
I asked her whether I could spend the 
night at her house. She nodded 
silently and led me up a creaking, steep 


“Grandfather sang — Pushkin listened” 
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stairway and into a clean room, ‘The 
stout citizen followed right behind. 

An old woman in steel rimmed spec- 
tacles sat by the table, and against the 
wall leaned a thin, gaunt old man, his 
eyes closed. 

“Babushka,” said the little girl, point- 
ing to me with her doll, “here’s a 
visitor who wants to spend the night.” 

The old woman stood up and bowed 
low to me. 

“Welcome, welcome, dear strang- 
ers,’ she intoned in a sing-song voice. 
“‘Welcome—you shall be our honored 
guests. Only it is crowded here— 
please don’t be too finicky—you will 
have to sleep on the floor.” 

“Then your life, citizeness, is organ- 
ized on a low level,” said the stout 
citizen in a sulky tone. 

At that the old man opened his eyes 
—they were almost white, as are the 
eyes of the blind—and answered 
slowly: 

“Such as you can be enriched neither 
by dreams nor wisdom. Endure—and 
you will learn patience.” 

“Bear in mind whom you are talking 
to, old man,” shouted my _ fellow 
traveler, “or else you'll be reported to 
the militia!” 

The old man was silent. 

“Ach, batiushka’” whimpered the 
old woman, “don’t be offended at the 
wanderer. He’s a strange homeless 
old man, what’s the use of arguing 
with him?” 

The citizen with the beaver-like 
haircut pricked up his ears. He screwed 
up his eyes like a pig’s. He banged 
his brief case on the table. 

“So-o-o a strange old man, is he?” 
he said triumphantly. ‘You should 
take care who you take into your 


house. Perhaps he’s a fugitive from 
justice. Now we shall find out who 
he is. What is your name? Where 


do you come from?” 


The old man chuckled. The little 
girl dropped her doll, her lips trem- 
bling. 

“IT come from everywhere,” an- 
swered the old man. ‘There is no 
place that is foreign to me. And my 
name is Alexander.” 

“And what is your occupation?” 

“T sow and reap,” went on the old 
man calmly. “In my youth I sowed 
and harvested grain. Nowadays I sow 





















good words, and I gather other beau- 
tiful words. Only, I am illiterate— 
and so I must gather everything by 
ear, and depend on my memory alone.” 

The dull citizen stood in perplexed 
silence. 

“And have you documents?” 

“Yes, yes, yes—only they are not 
written for you, my dear man. My 
documents are precious.” 

“Very well then,” muttered the 
citizen. “We'll see for whom they 
are written.” 

And he stamped out, slamming the 
door behind him. 

“A raw, sour personality” said the 
old man. “Such people only create 
confusion in life.” 

The old lady prepared the samovar, 
rhythmically bemoaning the fact that 
she hadn’t a bit of sugar in the house. 
She’d forgotten to buy any. The 
samovar plaintively sang with her. The 
little girl spread a rough clean cloth 
on the table. It gave forth the aroma 
of black bread. 

Through the open window a single 
star gleamed. It was a huge, misty 
star and seemed strangely alone in 
the vast green sky. 

I was not surprised by this midnight 
tea party. I had long been aware that 
the people of the north sleep little. 
And now at the gate of the neighbor’s 
house two girls were standing, arm in 
arm, gazing at the dim lake. As always 
during these white nights, the faces of 
the girls seemed pale with emotion, 
sad and beautiful. 

“Those are two Comsomol girls 
from Leningrad,” the old lady told 
me “the captain’s daughters. They 
always come here for the summer.” 

The old man sat silently, with eyes 
closed, as though listening. ‘Then he 
opened his eyes and sighed. 

“Here they come” he said sadly. 
“Forgive me, babushka, for the trou- 
ble I’m making you.” 

The stairs creaked. Someone was 
climbing them heavily. The man with 
the beaver-like haircut entered without 
knocking. After him came a bristly 
haired, troubled militia-man—the same 
we had seen fishing at the wharf. The 
fat citizen nodded toward the old 
man. 

“Come uncle,” said the militia-man 
sternly, “You’d better explain who 
you are. Let’s have a look at your 
documents.” 

“It’s a very simple matter to tell you 
who I am,” answered the old man. 
“Only it takes a long time—sit down, 
and listen.” 
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“Well, be quick about it” answered 
the militia-man. “I have no time to sit 
down—you should report at the militia 
headquarters.” 

“There’s always time to go to head- 
quarters, my dear. ‘There conversa- 
tions are brief. You can’t open your 
heart. I have already lived three score 
years and ten, I will not die today. 
Tomorrow I shall be in another place. 
So you see you must put up with me.” 

“Well then, go ahead,” agreed the 
militia-man. “Only don’t try to de- 
ceive me.” 

“Why should I deceive you? My 
life is clean, there’s nothing to conceal. 
All of the Fedoseyevs since way back 
have been coachmen and minstrels. 
My grandfather Prokhor was a great 
singer—over the whole route from 
Pskov to Novgorod his voice sang and 
wept. A voice must be taken care of, 
it isn’t given to a man for nothing. 
And my grandfather guarded and 
guarded his—and then when _ he 
stopped taking care of it—that was 
the end of it. Now you may or may 
not know that there lived in Pskov 
province a famous countryman of 
ours, Alexander Sergeyevich—the poet 
Pushkin. . . .” 

The militia-man grinned. 

“And who does not know that!” 

“Tt was for him my grandfather 
ruined his voice. They met at the 
fair, in  Sviatogorsk Monastery. 
Grandfather sang, Pushkin listened. 
Then they went into a pub and sat 
there until night. Of what they 
talked no one ever knew, only my 
grandfather returned very jolly, as 
though drunk, although they had 
hardly had any wine at all. Then he 
said to grandmother: ‘His talk and his 
laughter have made me drunk, Nas- 
tiushka—such beautiful words—better 
than all my songs.’ My grandfather 
had one song which Pushkin loved.” 

The old man was silent, and then 
suddenly started singing in a resonant, 
yearning voice: 4 

Ah those white fields and spaces 

Where our tear$ fell with the snow 

The girls came up to the window, 
and listened, their arms around each 
other. The militia-man quietly sat 
down on the benth. 

“Yes,” sighed the old man, “my 
grandfather died when he was a hun- 
dred years old, and then his songs 
were handed down to his sons and 
grandsons. But it was not of that I 
wished to speak. 

“Once on a winter night my grand- 
father was awakened by a knocking 





at the window, and orders to harness 
his horses for urgent government busi- 
ness. My grandfather went out on 
the porch and found that the yard 
was full of gendarmes, milling around, 
rattling their sabres. Ah, he thought, 
they are taking exiles away to hard 
labor again. But there were no 
prisoners. On the sleigh there was 
only a black coffin, wound with birch 
twigs. And who is this, he wondered 
—what martyr must be carried to his 
grave in an iron chest—who is this 
that the Tsar fears even after death? 
He went up to the coffin, brushed 
away the snow from the black cover 
with his glove and asked a gendarme: 

“Whom are we carrying here?’ 

“Pushkin,” said the gendarme. ‘He 
was killed in Petersburg.’ 

“My grandfather stepped back, took 
off his cap, and bowed low before 
the coffin. 

“*What’s the matter—did you 
know this Pushkin?’ asked the gend- 
arme. 

““T sang songs for him.’ 

“‘*Ha—so now you won't be singing 
for him any more!’ 

“That was a cold, fierce night. The 
breath froze in the chest. My grand- 
father tied up the sleigh bells so they 
would not ring, climbed up to the 
coachman’s seat and started off. It 
was quiet all around, only the runners 
whistled, and the gendarmes’ swords 
banged dully against the cofin. My 
grandfather’s heart was full to burst- 
ing, tears stung his eyes. He gathered 
his whole great voice and sang: 

“Ah those white fields and spaces— 

“The gendarmes beat him on the 
back with their scabbards, but grand- 
father felt nothing and sang on. He 
returned home, went silently to bed. 
His voice was frozen. From that time 
until his very death he could speak 
only in a hoarse whisper.” 

“That means he had sung with his 
heart”—muttered the militia man, 
overcome. 

“Everything, dear one, must be done 
with the heart,” said the old man. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A Bale of Bunk 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I have just finished reading Fred Beal’s 
slanderous “Proletarian Journey.” Of course, 
any one who professes to see a “labor slant” 
in the Hearst Press, as Mr. Beal does and 
who can survey the entire Soviet scene with- 
out once calling attention to socialized med- 
icine, education, housing, pensions, vacations, 
security—is obviously too determined in his 
prejudices to merit serious attention. 

But since I am personally as familiar with 
the situations described in the book as Mr. 
Beal himself, I can scarcely dismiss this 
slanderous attack on the Soviet Union with- 
out calling attention to a few samples from 
this bale of falsehoods. I remember the In- 
dustrial Party trial at Moscow in 1931, and 
myself witnessed the demonstration described 
by Mr. Beal, and which he joined, according 
to his own words, by “compulsion.” “All the 
students of the Lenin school . . . were com- 
pelled to parade past the Dom Soyuzo (mis- 
translated by scholarly Mr. Beal as ‘Palace 
of Labor’; it is really the House of Trade 
Unions.—E.F.) the night of the trial and to 
shout: ‘Death to the wreckers!’ . . . It seemed 
as if the Communists enrolled in the Lenin 
school had but one aim—revenge. . . . The 
masses were tramping, tramping, to shout, 
‘death!’ ” 

I am no authority for the extent of Mr. 
Beal’s own vocal participation while in the 
line of march; but I recall it as a quiet and 
orderly demonstration which, furthermore— 
and this is a fact Mr. Beal maliciously omits 
—seems to have had little effect on the 
judgment of the court since not one of the 
nine admittedly guilty defendants received 
the death sentence. Prof. Ramzin, ringleader 
in the Industrial Party plot, has since won 
his way to eminence in the Soviet technical 
world through the invention of a new type 
of boiler. 

Even on such a simple matter as the avail- 
ability of boxing gloves in Moscow Mr. Beal 
either shows himself to be a congenital liar, 
—or an unreliable investigator. 

“A curious misfit who finally did establish 
himself was Tony Sponza. . . . I met Tony 
when he arrived in Moscow. . . . Being a 
boxer he tried to induce the Russians to let 
him put on an exhibition bout in Moscow. 
But they threw up their hands in horror at 
this bourgeois suggestion. Besides, there 
probably was not a pair of boxing gloves in 
all Russia,” he writes. 

Now boxing is a sport I have always been 
fond of, and one of the finest fighters I have 
ever known is Victor Mikhailov, Moscow’s 
middle-heavy “Knockout king,” who has 
been active in the Soviet boxing ring since 
1926. And Mr. Beal is writing of 1932! 
Boxing enjoys considerable popularity among 
Soviet sports, and foreign trainers such as 
Marcel Thiel have been often invited to 
show Soviet pugilists their “style.” 

Another precious slander: “One never makes 
demands in the Soviet Union,”—a declara- 
tion that would be laughed out of any So- 
viet trade union meeting, Soviet, or news- 
paper office where demands by workers are 
continually being made for improved pro- 
duction, extension of communal or recrea- 
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tional facilities, investigation of bureaucracy, 
etc. 

Mr. Beal finds fault with the Russian sus- 
picion of foreigners. A great deal of sus- 
picion, by his own admission, had been 
directed toward himself. He surely must 
admit, as this book proves, that this suspicion 
had not been unfounded. Panhandling for 
public sympathy, Mr. Beal presents his “life- 
story” as a hard-boiled swan-singing of his 
“proletarian” past. In an earlier section of 
his story he marvels at the frequent use of 
the word “stool-pigeon” among working-class 
fighters. If he would know more clearly 
what the word means, one might recommend 
that he rise early one morning and contem- 
plate his own features before a dressing- 
mirror. Ed Falkowski 
Toledo, Ohio 


Two Scientists’ Impressions 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have your letter requesting me to write 
an article on my impressions of the scientific 
work in the Soviet Union received during my 
visit last summer. I was able to be in the 
Soviet Union only two weeks. All of that 
time I spent in research work in Leningrad 
and in attending the Geological Congress in 
Moscow. I feel, therefore, that I should not 
attempt to prepare such an article as you 
desire. 

I am glad, however, to take this opportun- 
ity to express my gratitude for the many 
cotrtesies which were extended to me while 
1 was in Leningrad and Moscow. The In- 
tourist staffs and my scientific friends in those 
cities did everything possible to make Mrs. 
Howell’s and my visit a pleasant one. 

I wish to take this opportunity also to 
express my admiration for the scientific work 
which is being done by Soviet geologists and 
paleontologists and for the generous and, I 
believe, wise way in which the government 
is supporting it. I had an opportunity to 
learn much about the work which was being 
done in my own special field in the labora- 
tories of the governmental Comité Géolo- 
gique in Leningrad, and I can testify, as a 
specialist in that field, that it is of the great- 
est importance to Science. B. F. Howell 

Secretary of 
The Paleontological Society 
Princeton, N. J. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Thank you for the privilege you offer me 
of writing an article for your magazine on 
my impressions of the USSR. However, 
pressure of scholastic work really makes this 
impossible, so I shall have to decline your 
offer. In the current issue of the Bulletin 
of the American Meteorological Society, I 
have a very short article on the Soviet Sta- 
tions on Novaya Zemlya. This article con- 
tains impressions of the work of the Soviet 
Meteorological Service. I will say that the 
work seemed to me to be of the very highest 
order; all the observers in the Polar Stations 
are young men, intelligent and well-trained, 
and sincerely interested in their work. We 
reached Cape Zhelanie, at the northernmost 
tip of Novaya Zemlya (Latitude 77°), where 
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one of the Polar Meteorological Stations is 
located. As delegate from the American 
Meteorological Society, 1 was given permis- 
sion to take a few exterior photographs of 
that particular station. This explains the 
photographs which accompany my recent 
article. Donald H. Chapman 
Assistant Professor of Geology, 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Re the Littlepage Article 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I think you should call your readers’ atten- 
tion to the second of a series of articles in 
the January 2nd issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (of all places) called “Red Wreck- 
ers in Russia,” by John D. Littlepage. This 
article not only justifies but implicitly en- 
dorses the recent executions of traitors and 
conspirators in the Soviet Union. Accord- 
ing to the author, there are still great num- 
bers at large. Andrew Lewis 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


From an Essay Contest Winner 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I have received your splendid letter en- 
closing the prize money and wish to express 
my thanks and appreciation for them both. 
I shall always keep the letter as a souvenir 
of the contest, although I am afraid I can- 
not say the same of the prize money. 

The contest was fair, beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt, as anyone who has read the 
conditions under which it was held as well 
as the winning essays printed so far can 
testify. And I would like to send my com- 
radely congratulations, through you, to the 
other winning contestants. 

Leonard Spier 
New York City 


On Our November Issue 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Allow me to congratulate you upon the 
splendid November number. It is almost 
encyclopedic for pertinent information on 
the USSR. I find it most comprehensive for 
data when giving little talks on the Soviets. 

Having so recently spent three weeks in 
the European USSR I find it almost like 
going over the route again. The pictures 
are so true to Russian life and scenes, as I 
saw them, and the large number of them 
cover so much of importance to any seeker 
after the truth about the USSR. The many 
articles in the November issue are all ex- 
cellent. McDowell’s article in the October 
issue is of unusual interest and value. It 
shows the triumph—not theory, but actual 
triumph—of Soviet agriculture. I person- 
ally saw many scenes such as he depicts so 
vividly. I am sure we are all proud of our 
George McDowell, as he played no small 
part in assisting the Soviets to attain this 
triumph in agriculture. 

Thanking you for the pleasure and educa- 
tion I get from Soviet Russia Today, I re- 
main, 

Geo. H. Townsend 
New York City 














































ETER THE FIRST* is a thunder- 

ing, wine-guzzling film, that has left 
spectators at the Cameo breathless. It 
is the picture at once of an age and a 
hero; it depicts a turning point in Rus- 
sian history through the personality and 
career of a reforming tsar. In its ap- 
praisal of Peter’s role, the film shows 
a new treatment of a historical subject 
by its Soviet producers. ‘They recreate 
the 18th century with a large abandon, 
reveling in the humor and crudities of 
the time, seeing Peter’s struggle as a 
forerunner of their own. 

And what a story there is to tell! We 
see poor, ignorant, Russia, where serfs 
bow before masters and await the lash; 
where long-bearded boyars are plump 
and ignorant; where the religious mumble 
and burn candles while others work to 
supply them bread. Into this mediaeval 
darkness bursts Peter, restless, armed 
with new ideas and energies. He makes 
capital out of his defeat by Charles XII 
at Narva, rebuilding his country along in- 
*PETER THE FIRST, based on the novel by 

Alexey Tolstoy; screen play by Tolstoy and 

Vladimir Petrov; directed by Petrov, produced 

by Lenfilm and released by Amkino. 


Three scenes from Peter the First—At top, 

Simonov as Peter and Tarasova as Cath- 

arine; center, Cherkassov as Alexey; bot- 
tom, Tarkhanov as Sheremetiev 















































PETER THE FIRST 


Reviewed by ANITA MARBURG 


dustrial and military lines. He returns 
to conquer the Baltic and found St. 
Petersburg, log by log, upon the marshy 
banks of the Neva. He casts out his 
weak son, Alexey, who in company with 
the priests would destroy his work. And 
at the end, to the music of Dutch chimes, 
he toasts his baby boy, born of the 
peasant Catharine, as “the future First 
Admiral of the Imperial Navy”. 

This film was awarded first prize at 
the Paris exposition of 1937. It maintains 
the excitement implicit in its theme, 
and—what is rare in historical movies— 
fuses personal story with historical per- 
spective. It is an admirable pioneer effort 
in pointing up the revolutionary meaning 
of Peter’s westernizing campaign. But it 
has also some of the limitations of a 
pioneer effort. Unlike the treatment 
of more recent and more familiar revo- 
lutionary material, the eighteenth cen- 
tury is oversimplified rather than seen 
in full stature. As a series of unfolding 
episodes, the picture is remarkably suc- 
cessful; but it does not convey a unified 
emotional experience in the tradition of 
the great Soviet films. 

The acting is everywhere, however, 
dramatic and lusty. Simonov, who was 
mentioned by Howard Barnes of the 
Herald-Tribune in a list of the ten best 
actors of 1937, creates a Peter who is a 
healthy, expansive animal, seen in a broad 
range of moods—as reveler, persuasive 
fellow, angry dictator, lover, teacher, and 
contented parent. Cherkassov, of Baltic 
Deputy fame—given first place in the 
Barnes list—plays the role of Alexey to 
perfection. The way he stands—som- 
berly, held in—contrasts with his father’s 
whole-heartedness. Alla Tarasova, of the 
Moscow Art Theater, acts Catharine 
with an easy charm. One remembers her 
as Sheremetiev’s mistress, standing all 
soapy over the wash-tub; and again, pre- 
senting cucumber wine to her new mate, 
Menshikov; and finally in the rich dance 
sequence, wooed and won by Peter. 

Peter the First is a realistic film, but 
it does not try for the impossible in his- 
torical realism—the literal recreation of 
the 18th century, with torture scenes of 
nose slitting, head chopping, and whip- 
ping with the knout. Neither, however, 
does it cover what it has to say with 
romantic veils. There is plenty of food- 
gorging, sweat, mud, ugly poverty and 
rough love-making. . The aged boyars 
show their rotten teeth. Broad scenes 
unroll before us—battles, floods, spacious 
halls. There is a notable sequence 
where a great church bell is pulled down 
in spite of the frenzied protests of re- 
ligious fanatics. And there are choice 
domestic details too: one of a boyar’s 
wooden house, its yard with the fat geese, 
its cellar factories where serfs toil; an- 
other of an attic chamber, with the 
Tsarevich Alexey and his mistress Efro- 
sinya tucked in bed in nightdress, each 
head on a high pillow. It is from this 
contrast of sweeping effects and intimate 
detail that an understanding cf the age 









The two leading players in “The Young 

Pushkin” now playing throughout the 

country. Above, V. Litovsky as Pushkin; 
below, V. Ivasheva as Natasha 


is built up. For his century, Peter was a 
queer sort of Tsar. Like an ordinary 
man, he took the chances of a soldier, 
manning a gun in the forefront of his 
ranks. Like a worker, he sweated at 
the job of blacksmith and checked up on 
the producers of shoddy cloth. Like a 
democrat, he chose his favorites for their 
vitality and intelligence rather than for 
their rank: Menshikov was an ex-peas- 
ant and Catharine an ex-domestic ser- 
vant. In the spirit of science he learned 
from others, and the great Tsar himself 
was a teacher in the naval school. 
Observing Peter’s time with a back- 
ward gaze, the film transmits to us the 
usable past, organizing it in social terms. 
It is out of this organization that the 
film’s meaning emerges. Peter, for the 
good of his country, defies the forces of 
reaction, with the help of the emerging 
forces which will remake Russia: the 
merchant class that will bring in money 
through trade; the industrialists who 
will make the country self-sufficient; and 
the serfs, who as soldiers and workers, 
are the sources of her strength. At once 
the crisis of the age becomes clear. 
Through Peter’s energy, sharpness, and 
incorrigible optimism, backward Russia 
opens her window on Europe. 
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By THEODORE BAYER 


Question: I have just read an edi- 
torial in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association pointing out cer- 
tain discrepancies between Dr. Henry 
Sigerist’s descriptions of medicine in 
the Soviet Union and Eugene Lyons’ 
account in his recent book of his wife’s 
experience in the Botkin hospital, in 
which he speaks of carelessness, dirt, 
etc. Whom are we to believe? An 
M.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Answer: To begin with, does it not 
seem rather strange that a medical 
journal would take the trouble to quote 
a violently anti-Soviet journalist in 
refutation of a doctor of the profes- 
sional standing of Dr. Sigerist, head 
of the school of the history of medicine 
of Johns Hopkins University? In a 
review in our December issue Robert 
Dunn has pointed out that the Lyons 
book is a hysterical attack on the Soviet 
Union written by a journalist who 
boasts of his facility for falsifying 
news, and can hardly be taken seri- 
ously by any honest student of Soviet 
affairs. 

In support of Dr. Sigerist’s findings, 
we quote Dr. Monroe Meyer, a promi- 
nent psychiatrist who made his second 
visit to the Soviet Union last summer, 
and who made a special study of Soviet 
medical institutions. Dr. Meyer has 
this to say about the Botkin hospital: 

“T had the opportunity of visiting 
the Botkin hospital in the summer of 
1936 and again in 1937, through the 
courtesy of my friend and colleague 
of the hospital staff, Dr. Ziatskin. In 
1936 the hospital had 2200 beds and 
its personnel consisted of 1800 people, 
including 212 physicians, twelve of 
whom had the rank of professor. There 
were 570 nurses. Most of the wards 
had ten beds. In 1936 I inspected the 
hospital in the company of a New 
York colleague. The hospital im- 
pressed us both as being well-equipped, 
efficiently operated and clean. A very 
effective system of isolation was main- 
tained and infections and contagious 
diseases isolated by the ‘box’ system. 
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Your Questions Answered 


e ppeoeed Russia Topay welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet Union. 

problem or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed on 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 


The cross-infection rate of the hospi- 
tal was at the remarkably low rate of 
0.03 per cent. 

“In the summer of 1937 I saw new 
buildings under construction and an 
increase in the number of beds by about 
300. There was an improvement in 
ward facilities by a reduction of the 
ten- and eight-bed wards to six-bed 
wards. ‘The new rooms for six pa- 
tients were being equipped with beds, 
night tables and other sick room equip- 
ment of novel design, particularly ar- 
ranged with a view to the comfort of 
the patient. This hospital contains the 
famous Lenin room where the great 
leader was a patient after the attempt 
on his life in 1921. 

“The hospital has a huge, well- 
equipped laundry where sheets and 
blankets are kept scrupulously clean. 
The hospital has a unique service in 
this respect—when a patient is about 
to be discharged the patient’s clothing 
is completely repaired, cleaned and 
pressed. Furthermore, the patient is 
sent to his or her home in the care of 
a nurse or helper from the hospital 
staff.” 

The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association disapproves of socialized 
medicine. This is of course its privi- 
lege. But the editors of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association could 
hardly convince their readers by going 
so far afield as to invoke the irrespon- 
sible gossip of a layman, a notorious 
anti-Soviet propagandist moreover, in 
opposition to the opinion of a repu- 
table medical authority, Dr. Sigerist. 
Incidentally, the Journal errs in stat- 
ing that Lyons spent the years from 
1930 to 1937 in the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Lyons was recalled from Moscow, 
according to his own statement, in 
1934, and dismissed by the United 
Press because of a completely false 
news story on a matter of international 
importance. 


Question: What was the total num- 


ber of votes cast in the Soviet elections? 
A. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









Any specific 





Answer: According to the official 
Soviet tabulation of the results of the 
election, there were 92,138,159 voters 
registered, of whom 91,113,153 citi- 
zens actually voted, which accounts for 
96.8 percent of all registered voters. 
Discounting the spoiled ballots, the 
final tabulation shows that there were 
89,844,271 votes for the Council of 
Soviets, 98.6 percent of the total vote 
cast, and 89,063,169 for the Council 
of Nationalities, accounting for 97.8 
percent of the entire vote. This elec- 
tion has established a record high in 
the history of the world for the num- 
ber of votes cast as compared with the 
voting population. 


Question: Could you please tell us 
what is the pay of the instructors and 
professors in Soviet institutions of 
higher education? College Instructor, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Answer: Beginning November 1937 
the following salary schedule is in 
force: 

For heads of departments: from 
10,800 rubles to 18,000 rubles per an- 
num (length of teaching experience is 
a factor). 

Full professor: from 9,600 rubles 
to 15,600 rubles per annum. 

Instructors: from 7,200 rubles to 
10,800 rubles per annum. 

Heads of laboratories: from 5,400 
rubles to 6,800 rubles per annum. 

On account of shortage of teachers 
and professors, practically all of them 
do work above their normal schedules 
in their own respective institutions or 
other schools and research laboratories 
for which work they receive additional 
compensation. 

Simultaneously with the last  in- 
crease of salaries to the teaching staff, 
the stipends to students were also in- 
creased. Soviet students in colleges 
and universities now receive a stipend 
of 130 rubles per month during the 
first year, 150 rubles during the 2nd 
year, during the 3rd and 4th year 175 
rubles, and 200 rubles a month during 
the 5th year. 
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NORTH POLE FLIGHT 
A Review by 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


“Over THE Pots,” by George Baidu- 
kov. Translated from the Russian by 
Jessica Smith; with a_ preface by 
Vilhjalmar Stefansson. Harcourt Brace 


and Co. $1.50. 


HE Soviet people accomplish things 

commonly called impossible over and 
over again, in their own country. But 
the world outside often chooses to shut 
its provincial éyes to accomplishments 
within Soviet bounds. Last June the 
whole planet listened when Chkalov, 
Beliakov and Baidukov came humming 
down from over the pole, non-stop from 
Moscow, to make a perfect landing on 
the muddy field at Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. That was indeed something re- 
markable, startling and epic. More start- 
ling because so many Americans live in 
ignorance of the true nature of the coun- 
try they came from. To the Soviet citi- 
zen this twice performed flight was only 
a small part of the daily activity, con- 
tinuous and heroic, in the USSR. 

This book tells about the job of fly- 
ing, about its perils and thrills, too; but 
it tells more. In order to understand the 
attitude of a country that sets itself 
pioneering tasks in all fields, you should 
read this sturdy account of one of the 
three who came on the ANT-6. For us, 
this aviator illustrates the new man who 
conquers in Soviet enterprise, the indi- 
vidual entrusted with the completion of 
a collective project. 

Two things stand out; first, the mas- 
tery of technique and natural forces. 
Second, the type of person created by 
this new life—a high degree of poise, 
energy, human individuality and gaiety. 

The interview with Stalin takes us 
into a conference where the proposed 
flight is discussed as a collective effort. 
Opinions are given, at last the decision 
is made. And so the story unfolds and 
soon we hear Chkalov swearing “un- 
printably,” because his companions are 
too excited to sleep before the take-off 
at dawn. Then at last the ANT-6 lifts 
into the air and we understand as she 
goes what sustains her and how three 
men will manage—against porcelain ice, 
cyclones and oil leaks. 

This is a happy concise book, full of 
anecdotes, sharp observation, and clear- 
cut accounts of fatigue, crisis, jeopardy. 
It all spells the word intrepid we saw 
over and over in the headlines. Also 
there are overtones of human experience 
like this: 

“The lamp on the engine cowl throws 
a dull light on the windshield and the 
propeller blades. Their reflections merge, 
in the soupy fog ahead, into a vast reful- 
gence we can never overtake. I switch 
out the lights. The cheery radiance van- 
ishes somewhere and in the front wind- 
shield the whole after section of the 
plane is mirrored. Glancing back I see 
an awesome picture. Both Chkalov and 
Beliakov are sleeping, lit by many lights. 
The cabin is as messy as a trench after 
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battle. Loneliness begins to gnaw at me. 
But how can my comrades help me, what 
can they do for me? Nothing. But just 
the same it is pleasanter when they are 
alive and up, moving about and smiling. 
Who can tell? Perhaps they’re not feel- 
ing well. The plane begins to toss vio- 
lently, and forgetting my loneliness, I 
put my whole attention on my flying.” 

The ride is yours if you want to go 
along. We reach Vancouver air-field: 
“Chkalov jumps out of the ship and by 
sign language reaches some sort of un- 
derstanding with an American soldier. .. . 
I cut the switch and opening the hatch 
of the pilot’s cabin, feel I want to get 
on solid earth. But Sasha, as cool as 
though we were still in the air, starts 
to put the plane in order. . Now 
the Stalin Route has been extended by 
5,507 miles more from Moscow to 
America across the North Pole.” 

Stefansson’s preface sets the historical 
significance of these Soviet flights; and 
Jessica Smith’s translation gives the 
whole book the supple brilliance of good 
prose. 
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THE STORY OF THE 
GREAT REVOLUTION 


A Review by 
A. A. HELLER 


THe History oF THE RussiAN ReEvo- 
LUTION. Edited by Stalin, Molotov, 
Voroshilov, Gorky, Zhdanov, Kirov. 
International Publishers, New York. 


$1.25. 
ARELY has history been presented 


in a manner so dramatic, so absorb- 
ing, as in the present volume. ‘True, the 
period described—the World War, the 
overthrow of tsarism, the 8 months be- 
tween the February and October Revo- 
lutions*—was full of-action and stirring 
events. But to present these events in 
their true perspective, to disclose the cor- 
relation of forces which produced the 
events, to recite dates and documents 
linking them in one long chain,—in a 
word, to present a comprehensive and 
authenticated picture of the time and 
yet avoid being dry,—is a quality which 
few histories have. John Reed, in “Ten 
Days That Shook the World,” succeeded 
in capturing the spirit and drama of 
those epochal ten days. “The History 
of the Russian Revolution” makes as 
exciting reading as “Ten Days”; at the 
same time it is a dispassionate, docu- 
mented and scientific record of one of 
the most significant periods in human 
history. 
The History opens with the declara- 
tion of war by Tsar Nicholas on August 
2, 1914. It shows the corrupt court, 





* Dates in the book according to the old Russian 
calendar, 


the grafting and debauched civil and mili- 
tary commanders, the role of Rasputin, 
the attempts to conclude a separate peace 
with Germany. It tells of the Russian 
armies led to slaughter, of the disintegra- 
tion of the economic life of the country, 
of hunger, misery and death behind the 
lines. How the growing consciousness 
of the working and peasant population on 
the one hand, the criminal acts of the 
ruling caste on the other, forced even 
the bourgeoisie, despite their huge profits 
from the war, to clamor for reforms. 
How this led to the overthrow of the 
Tsar; but the landlords, bankers, indus- 
trialists and kulaks still retained power; 
misery for the masses of the people con- 
tinued. 

The masses, however, won political 
freedom; they could organize—in Soviets, 
in Trade Unions, they could voice their 
aspirations openly. The Bolshevik party 
worked unremittingly among them; and 
among the soldiers at the front, whose 
sufferings knew no bounds. Higher and 
higher rose the wave of workingclass 
unity, of solidarity with the soldiers and 
the peasants. Lenin arrived from Swit- 
zerland in April. The masses instinctively 
rallied to his side. The Bolsheviks grew 
immensely in numbers and _ influence. 
They carried on the fight not only with 
the bourgeoisie, but with the Mensheviks 
and Social-Revolutionaries who became 
the defenders and spokesmen of the bour- 
geois government. Came the July days— 
a spontaneous outburst of the masses, 
demanding “Peace, Bread and Free- 
dom,” demanding “All Power to the So- 
viets.” The government of Kerensky 
drowned the demonstration in blood. 
Lenin had to flee for his life. Reaction 
broke loose; it wreaked vengeance on a 
defenseless people. “The liberals feared 
the movement of the masses more than 
they feared reaction.” But “the eager 
creative spirit of the masses” could not be 
downed. The workers collected their 
forces; together with their brother peas- 
ants, soldiers and sailors they smote the 
whole rotten bourgeois structure to the 
ground, on October 25 (November 7, 
new style). 

You cannot leave the book till you've 
read to the last page. You begin to 
understand the movement of vast forces, 
and the causes which produced these 
movements. You see, as on a stage, the 
play and the players as well as what is 
going on behind the scenes. And so much 
of what you learn in this history can be 
translated in terms of today. It is a 
most instructive and thrilling book. The 
figure of Lenin rises from its pages in 
its true, gigantic stature. Stalin, ever at 
Lenin’s side, in the thick of the battle, 
taking his place as leader of the Bol- 
sheviks when circumstances force Lenin 
into exile. Trotsky’s part in this period 
is appraised in its true historical perspec- 
tive; likewise the parts played by Zino- 
viev, Kamenev, the Mensheviks and 
Social-Revolutionaries, and other betray- 
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ers of the people, whose despicable role 
in the critical period Lenin exposed un- 
mercifully. 


3 NEW PAMPHLETS 


Reviewed by 
ROSALIND A. ZOGLIN 


OnE SIXTH OF THE Wortp. By 4. A. 
Heller. American Friends of the 
Soviet Union. 5c. 

LIFE AND LABOR IN THE SOVIET UNION. 
By Robert W. Dunn and George Wal- 
lace. International Pamphlets No. 52. 
5c. 

SocIALISM MARCHES ON IN THE SovIET 
Union. By James B. Turner. Inter- 
national Pamphlets No. 53. 5c. 


LTHOUGH these three pamphlets 
were brought out in commemora- 
tion of the 20th Anniversary of the 
Soviet Union, they do not share in the 
usual fault of “jubilee literature” which 
smothers a few facts in an avalanche of 
praise. Here, it is true, are praiseworthy 
achievements but they are presented to 
the reader bolstered by facts and statis- 
tics which give a vivid picture of twenty 
years of hard, up-hill enthusiastic work. 
Mr. Heller’s “One Sixth of the 
World” is the most general. He writes 
as one who has known the country before 
the Revolution, during its time of serious 
struggle and now in its triumphant phase 
of constantly building a newer and better 
land. He gives several adroit thumb- 
nail sketches of the various people who 
are his friends—devoted party workers, 
students, peasants, old time intellectuals 
who remain to work out of a certain 
sympathy for the general ideal, farmers 
and their families—we see them all, as 
they lived in pre-revolutionary days, and 
now. 

“Life and Labor in the Soviet Union” 
gives a comprehensive picture of how the 
Soviet man and woman live and func- 
tion today as worker, as trade-unionist, 
as an integral part of a functioning, 
planned socialist society. His wages and 
his standards of living are described, con- 
trasted with pre-revolutionary days, with 
the time of the first Five-Year Plan and 
now—and everywhere progress is seen. 
The value of this informative pamphlet 
is apparent from the table of contents 
which shows at a glance the scope of 
the material dealt with—there are chap- 
ters on: Living Standards Rise, Social- 
ized Wages, Social Insurance—pre-war 
and Soviet, Trade Unions—pre-war and 
Soviet, The Stakhanov Movement—to 
mention but a few topics. 

Mr. Turner’s pamphlet “Socialism 
Marches On” gives a very concrete pic- 
ture of the changes that have taken place 
in industry, production and the entire 
economic set-up making out of an indus- 
trially backward country a progressive, 
highly industrialized one whose experi- 
ments in electrification and _ scientific 


farming are placing it well in the fore- 
front of technologically highly developed 
nations. 
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A PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 9) 


A few weeks before the elections 
some 5,000 workers gathered around 
the gate of the Magnitogorsk steel 
plant. They carried banners and 
placards with the names of various 
candidates for the Supreme Council. 
The name that appeared most fre- 
quently was that of Konstantin Niko- 
laiovich Ivanov, rolling mill engineer, 
superintendent of the 300 m/m mill, 
the pride of the plant. Answering the 
request of hundreds of workers to hear 
from his own lips what kind of life he 
had led, he told them his story. 

Born in 1901, son of a lathe hand, 
Konstantin went to work as an ap- 
prentice in the mill at the age of thir- 
teen, after only two years of schooling. 
In 1919 he joined the Red Army, and 
in 1920 was sent by his division to 
school, where he studied steadily for 
the next nine years. He finished the 
factory school and then the Chemical 
Metallurgical Institute in Sverdlovsk. 
He was first sent to the Donbas as a 
rolling mill engineer and in 1931 came 
to Magnitogorsk where he held the 
positions of foreman, general foreman, 
shift engineer, and for the last two 
years, mill superintendent. 

He sketched his life briefly and mod- 
estly, but the workers knew that ever 
since he had been superintendent his 
mill had fulfilled its plan by substan- 
tial margins, and held first place in 
labor discipline, cleanliness and quality 
of produce. They knew him too as a 
leading party member, as a vigorous 
fighter against bureaucracy and against 
the wreckers who tried to destroy the 
successful projects of socialist construc- 
tion. And they knew him as one who 
never abused the privileges of his ad- 
ministrative position, but always re- 
mained close to the workers and ever- 
responsive to their needs. The discus- 
sion lasted for two hours. Other names 
were put forward. But it became so 
clear that Ivanov was the best man 
for the job that all the other can- 
didates withdrew voluntarily, and when 
it was proposed to make the nomination 
unanimous, no one demurred. So 
Ivanov is now a deputy in the Council 
of the Union. 

The collective farms have sent their 
quota of able representatives to the 
new Congress. The Kropotkin area of 
Krasnodar is represented by Konstantin 
Alexandrovich Borin, son of a peasant, 
and himself the wearer of the Order 






of Lenin for being the best operator 
of a combine in the whole Soviet Union. 
He is now attending a university. 

Vassily Sidorov of the village of Nas- 
tasino began to work as a farm hand 
at the age of ten. Desperately hard 
as was his youth, he loved the land 
and the things it grew and dreamed of 
ways to raise richer crops. After the 
revolution Sidorov was one of the first 
to help organize a collective in his vil- 
lage. He took special courses, started 
experimental work, and is now the head 
of the kolhoz laboratory. Through his 
efforts his village has raised the rich- 
est crops in the countryside, and he 
shares his knowledge and skill with 
other farmers who come to him for in- 
struction. He has played a large part 
in the whole social and cultural de- 
velopment of his village—in the read- 
ing room, playground, nursery, the 
dramatic circle. He is beloved by 
everyone for his modesty, good humor 
and selflessness, for his glowing energy. 
His candidacy was natural. 

One of the delegates from Tadjikis- 
tan is Igamberdy Shaimardanov whose 
father was a shepherd for a rich bey, 
and who started along the same lines 
himself. Before the revolution, il- 
literate and always hungry, he tended 
cattle the year round, driving them 
from one pasture to another. But a 
new life started for Igamberdy after 
the revolution. He joined a collective 
farm, and since 1936 has been working 
at a stud farm, where his knowledge 
of cattle and horses has helped raise 
the quality of the live stock throughout 
the countryside. 

Women everywhere played a prom- 
inent part in the election campaign and 
184 women have taken their seats as 
deputies. Among them is Tatyana 
Feodorova, 22 year old subway worker, 
described by one of the correspondents 
as “a charming young girl full of zest 
and sparkle who has managed to be- 
come a pilot and a parachute jumper 
in her spare time.” ‘Telling of her own 
life, Tatyana says: “I was born in 1915 
in the family of a clerk in Moscow, I 
attended seven-year school and studied 
eagerly. I read much in my spare time 
and learned scores of Pushkin’s poems 
by heart. I also engaged in physical 
culture.” Tatyana is very excited 
about the scores of letters from all 
parts of the country that have come to 
her daily since her election. ‘The feel- 
ing of loneliness is impossible in our 
country,” she says. “Comrades send 
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HUMAN NATURE DOES CHANGE 


Soviet Union there is a deepened seri- 
ousness. On my first visit Russians 
were almost imprudently friendly ; they 
gave an indiscreetly generous welcome 
to all foreigners. This spring they 
were more discriminating—and rightly 
so, because the disclosures of the past 
year have shown the need for vigilance. 
Here and there, no doubt, an exercise 
of vigilance is annoying to a tourist 
without either a sense of humor or an 
appreciation of the real reason for vig- 
ilance. For example, last year at one 
town on the Volga I visited a factory 
without any formality except showing 
my passport. This year a sentry halted 
me. I explained I was an Intourist 
and waved my papers. He asked if I 
had a propusk. No. The sentry was 
firm. 1 argued. He shook his head 
and said, “Without a permit I would 
not let even Comrade Stalin pass.’”” My 
persistence had aroused his suspicion. 
He detained me until everything was 
cleared up. Annoyance at the slight 
inconvenience was stifled by my respect 
for the courteous, obstinate alertness 
of a man whose sense of responsibility 
would not permit even Comrade Stalin 
to pass. 

As far as | could tell, people in the 
Soviet Union are not depressed by the 
revelations of treachery in high places. 
They become more resolute than ever. 
Where we would fall into cynicism or 
despair, they make up their minds and 
act. This contrast was brought home 
to me by a conversation | had with a 
young teacher. We were discussing 
the ugly aspect of the general political 
situation—the Soviet Union © sur- 
rounded by enemies, American democ- 
racy threatened by Fascism. I said, “I 
hope we don’t have fascism in Ameri- 
ca.” Passionately he clutched the lapel 
of my coat, exclaiming, “Don’t hope! 
Work, work, work.”” Then apologet- 
ically he let go, saying, “Excuse me, 
please, but indeed you must not hope, 
you must work.” There was justice in 
his implied reproof. Hopes and wishes 


flutter in’ irresolute, untrustworthy 
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minds. The Russians I met this spring 
did not minimize the seriousness of the 
situation; they responded to a serious 
situation, not with wishes, but with de- 
termination. 

And the resolution of the people of 
the Soviet Union in face of adversity 
is rooted in conviction, in conviction 
that is becoming more and more intel- 
ligently held. I am no expert in 
Marxism, and cannot vouch for the 
“orthodoxy” of the ideas which actu- 
ally do provide Russians what every 
man needs, namely, a reasoned, coher- 
ent, effective mental picture of his 
world. I do not subscribe to all the 
convictions which give definiteness to 
character in the Soviet Union, but as 
a priest I respect reasoned convictions. 
Reason without conviction ends in fu- 
tility, conviction without reason in 
fanaticism. Human nature is digni- 
fied and strengthened by convictions 
intelligently held. ‘Today in the Soviet 
Union there is renewed emphasis upon 
the political education of the masses. 
It was perfectly evident to me this 
spring that the endless discussions and 
explanations of the New Constitution 
are a powerful factor in the political 
education of the and conse- 
quently in providing character with its 
essentially human element, a reasoned 
view of things. 


masses, 


The young Russians’ 1 met knew 
what they believed in and why. They 
are therefore immune to the moral 
weakness of intellectual liberals who 
are cleverly futile and Soviet youth is 
saved from that sentimentality which 
so often reduces the decent impulses of 
Americans to impotent gestures. 

But it is freedom which most clearly 
distinguishes Russian from American 
character. Human nature is freer in 
the Soviet Union than in the U.S.A. 
This statement sounds like the enthu- 
siasm of a partisan, a wilful ignoring 
of many restraints that do exist in the 
Soviet Union and do not to the same 
degree operate in the U.S.A., at least 
in that class to which I personally be- 





long. There are few places I may not 
photograph in the U.S.A., there are 
many in the Soviet Union; an Ameri- 
can citizen is not passportized, a Soviet 
citizen is; an American has little dif- 
ficulty in leaving America, a Soviet 
citizen finds it quite difficult to secure 
permission to leave the USSR; the pub- 
lic propaganda of atheism in the U.S.A. 
is met with fewer legal obstacles than 
the public propaganda of religion in 
the Soviet Union. Hostile critics can 
compile an impressive list of restraints 
in the Soviet Union, and conveniently 
forget that a citizen of the U.S.A. with 
an income of less than $1,000 a year 
is restrained most effectively by pov- 
erty. But hostile critics of the Soviet 
Union when they do not maliciously 
distort the facts, completely mistake 
the essence of freedom. Our American 
notion of liberty altogether overempha- 
sizes lack of restraints and disciplines, 
whereas the essence of freedom is the 
interior recognition and acceptance of 
necessity. An athlete in training is not 
unfree because he accepts restraints 
which he sees are necessary for victory. 
A socialite is not free because she is 
wealthy enough to indulge every whim. 
Tania is not eligible for membership 
in the Junior League, and would find 
it, I am sure, very stuffy and confining. 
Tania is a student in the Soviet Union. 
She would like to travel to England. 
She cannot. The wealthy young Ame- 
rican in our party was very sorry for 
Tania; fancy not being able to travel 
when the mood is on. What a hard 
life Tania led, always working for new 
qualifications, always some political 
activity or obligation to meet, “really 
the poor girl cannot call her soul her 
own.” I explained the phrase to Tania 
and we both roared with laughter, 
because I as a clergyman and she as a 
Communist were quite certain that 
freedom does not lie in “calling one’s 
soul one’s own.” Freedom results 
from having a purpose and meeting 
the objective conditions implicit in 
that purpose. Tania neither felt nor 
was enslaved by the disciplined life 
she led. 


(Continued on next page) 






A section of the new workers’ settlement of the Kharkov tractor plant 


Sovfoto 


Human beings are free in the Soviet 
Union, not merely because of the ample 
opportunities for self-development that 
exist there, but because the sacrifices, 
restraints and discipline required by 
revolutionary struggle, if interiorly 
accepted, constitute freedom rather 
than inhibit it. 

On another occasion in a long dis- 
cussion on religion with a member of 
the Society of the Godless, I quoted 
the phrase from the Anglican Prayer 
Book, “whose service is perfect free- 
dom” and remarked that he and I 
differed over the relative pronoun 
“whose” but were in entire agreement 
as to the nature of freedom. Neither 
he nor I held the stupid notion that 
freedom meant absence of discipline. 

I do not suggest that in the Soviet 
Union there is a new variety of reli- 
gious character appearing. What is 
appearing is a kind of character that 
the genuinely religious person can both 
understand and respect. It is a cha- 
racter marked by seriousness, honesty, 
wholesomeness. Above all it is a cha- 
racter in process of growth. With us 
too often personality is stunted for 
the moral reason that a man has not 
made his choice. He has not intel- 
ligently taken sides on fundamental 
social and economic issues. His cha- 
racter is blurred with indecision, rusted 
with hypocrisy. In the Soviet Union 
mankind has made a_ revolutionary 
choice with a revolutionary effect upon 
character. Human nature does change; 
Russians are changed in character by 
the choice they made twenty years ago 
and have persisted in ever since. 








A PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 24) 


me their congratulations, tell me of 
their lives, studies, work and achieve- 
ments. .. . Their letters are a source 
of great joy to me.” ‘Tatyana leads a 
brigade of first class tunnellers at shaft 
No. 55 on the new subway line, and 
spends most of her free time at the 
airdrome. 

Another example of the free woman- 
hood of the Soviet Union is Olga Leon- 
ova, who has taught school for twenty 
years. Destined to be a seamstress, 
she struggled against bitter difficulties 
to become a village school teacher be- 
fore the revolution. After the revolu- 
tion she taught Red Army soldiers, and 
then for twelve years had the difficult 
task of teaching the homeless waifs. 
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Since 1930 she has been working at 
school 175. Olga Leonova’s life offers 
new vistas of rich, exciting work since 
her election as deputy by workers whom 
she has found time to teach in addition 
to her regular school duties. She will 
continue her work as a school teacher, 
as well as attend to her many new 
responsibilities. “These began as soon 
as she was elected, when her constitu- 
ents started coming to her with the 
problems, they expected her to take up 
on their behalf. They know that this 
teacher of the people will continue to 
serve them as she has served through- 
out her life. 

There is a colorful group of women 
deputies from the minor nationalities. 
One of them is Hairikamal Tukhvatu- 
dina, a Tartar by birth, whose parents 
and grandparents worked barefoot on 
wet cement floors in the flax mills of 
the merchant Alafusov. Eight years 
ago Hairikamal went to work as an 
apprentice in the largest flax combine 
in the city of Kazan. She developed 
into a skilled weaver, became a Stak- 
hanovite, and later an instructor. She 
was elected first to head the trade union 
committee of her department, then of 
the whole mill. Today, at 26 she is 
vice-chairman of the factory committee. 
A fine organizer, she spends her days 
helping to work out the problems of the 
workers’ dispensary, the nursery, the 
kindergarten, the club, the different 
shops and departments. She is always 
ready with advice and assistance, and 
because they know she understands 
their problems and their needs, the 
workers elected her to the Council of 
Nationalities. 

There are many others. Angelina 
and Kovardak, tractor drivers ; Simonz- 
henkova, Stakhanovite woman-weaver ; 
Artasheva, a twenty-year old collective 
farmer and order bearer; Korchagina- 
Alexandrovskaya, an actress; Mazik 
Mobozorova, a pretty nineteen-year old 
collective farm girl; Almasarida Smi- 
gana, regular pilot of the Tadjikistan 
civil-air fleet; Klavdia Nikolayeva, 
daughter of a Petersburg worker, an 
old revolutionist, imprisoned and exiled 
many times, bearer of the Order of 
Lenin for her valiant work in freeing 
women through the revolution and in 
helping to train them for their new 
duties. 

These are the people whom the So- 
viet citizens have elected to represent 
them, people chosen without regard to 
party, sex or occupation, solely on the 
basis of their contribution to the 








building of socialism. It is because 
of their proven ability to serve the 
people of the Soviet state that they 
have been chosen with a unanimity 
forged by two decades of struggle in 
the cause of socialism and against the 
forces of counter-revolution. It was 
altogether fitting that both the election 
and the opening of such a People’s 
Parliament should be celebrated as 
great national festivals. 








MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
(Continued from page 14) 


I found a remarkable seriousness of at- 
titude toward marriage and family life. 
The girls in colleges and professional 
schools talked of love, marriage and 
children in a natural, earnest way; 
there was no levity, no cynicism. There 
was no talk-of promiscuity and variety 
as forms of sexual freedom. They had 
realized that freedom is not synony- 
mous with reckless promiscuity. They 
were quoting Marx and Lenin on the 
subject of sex and love. 

This new spirit, the result of edu- 
cation and experience, found encour- 
aging expression in the virtual disap- 
pearance of commercial vice and pros- 
titution, in reduction in the venereal 
disease rate, in public condemnation 
of loose and disorderly sex relations. 

Soviet Russia does not punish pros- 
titutes. It gives them work, educa- 
tion and self-government. It reclaims 
them and makes them good citizens and 
good workers. The men who from 
habit and lack of culture buy love on 
the streets are not punished either. De- 
mand falls with decrease in supply in 
this shameful market. Furthermore, 
employment and security render early 
marriage possible for many, and the 
trade unions, the Communist Party and 
the press do their utmost to prevent 
vice and degrading sex relations. 

The marriage and divorce laws are 
thus ‘consonant with common sense, 
public health and true civilization. 

I was naturally interested in the 
explanations of the changes in the mar- 
riage and divorce laws which the in- 
telligent Russians gave me candidly 
and freely. As a rule, the Russians are 
too busy to spend much time on ex- 
plaining their policies to foreigners. 
They say that the enemies of the Soviet 
Union will misrepresent and misin- 
terpret everything it does anyway. But 
to sympathetic visitors, men and 
women in high positions are very cour- 
teous and ever ready to explain just 
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why this or that law was enacted or 
changed. 

I was told again and again last year, 
that Socialism as Lenin, Marx and 
Engels understood it did not object to 
marriage or to the family as a social 
unit. Direct quotations from Lenin’s 
writings or from those of Engels were 
shown me to prove that affirmation. 
Some of these striking quotations 
should interest even the critics of the 
new laws. 

Lenin declared that love should be 
the sole motive for marriage, and that 
economic or commercial considerations 
should never enter into it. But, he 
added, that was an ideal very remote 
and difficult of attainment, because 
“the soil has first to be cleared of the 
trash of bourgeois law and institutions,” 
and because women are enslaved not 
alone by the economic conditions of the 
existing capitalistic order, but also by 
“the stultifying, humiliating, exhaust- 
ing and unproductive household work 
of the kitchen and nursery.” Desirous 
of complete emancipation of women, 
he favored and predicted “an organized 
fight against small households and their 
incorporation into a large socialist econ- 
omy.” But the first tasks of the revo- 
lution were more destructive than con- 
structive, and Lenin was proud of the 
long steps Russia had taken in the di- 
rection of woman’s emancipation—the 
abolition of all traces of woman’s legal 
subjection to man, the abolition of 
property privileges man had enjoyed for 
ages, the simplification of procedure in 
divorce cases and the elimination there- 
from of scandal, perjury and deceit. 

Lenin, like Engels, declined to dog- 
matize on the question of the future 
of marriage and the family. Engels, 
indeed, had written: “Let us wait for 
the first generation of men who never 
had to buy love for money and women 
who never had to submit to men. . . . 
These new men and women will create 
their own style and their own practice 
of sexual life.” 

The Russians pointed out to me that 
unions without formal marriage, are 
not prohibited by the new laws. All 
that the new laws seek to do is to en- 
courage registration of unions—mar- 
riage—as a means of facilitating the 
enforcement of legal and moral obliga- 
tions, for example, the proper support 
of children, the payment of duly 
awarded alimony. The new laws tend 
to discourage promiscuity, no doubt, 
but the Russian leaders and authorities 
do not approve of promiscuity. ‘They 
do not believe that triflers, sensualists 
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What the Soviet Union 
Means to Humanity 


By LILLIAN JONES 


An essay by a Los Angeles stenographer who was awarded 
one of the fourth prizes in Soviet Russia Today’s essay contest 


REMEMBER that the phrase—“The majority of men lead lives of quiet 

frustration”—seemed so significant at the time that I did a picture of 
what it suggested. The picture showed a man’s head bowed on his arms which 
rested on a table with overwhelming shadows in the background. It turned 
out quite well and I framed it and hung it in my room. 

Could it have been intuition which made me choose that phrase to remember 
out of all the things I read at that time? Perhaps, for although there was nothing 
in my life then—first year in college, just beginning to explore the world via 
philosophy, psychology and literature, and finding it all very interesting—which 
would make that phrase have any significance for me, through all the things 
that happened later it became more and more meaningful. First the depression 
and wage-cuts for the relative who was supporting me and making it possible 
for me to go to school. Then the necessity of quitting school. ‘Trying to find 
work—but none to be ‘had because one lacked either enough training or experi- 
ence. How the training and experience were to be acquired seemed immaterial 
to those who refused employment. Moreover, many jobs were automatically 
closed because I was a Negro. Finally, all other resources exhausted I went on 
relief. Then on WPA and off when “quotas” were “reduced.” Gradually 
followed loss of ambition and initiative. I wanted to do statistical research, but 
the social workers said “the white-collar field is over-crowded.” One had to 
be “rehabilitated” into a housemaid. For bright young people there is still plenty 
at the bottom. 

Looking toward the future I began to wonder how long can things go on like 
this? For, gradually I realized that what was happening to me was also hap- 
pening to thousands—millions of other human beings. What an appalling waste. 
But why? It was in seeking an answer to this question that slowly the knowl- 
edge came—things need not be like this! 

I learned of a country in which there are more things to do than there are 
people to do them. A country in which children five years old say with con- 
fidence: “I am going to be ” and the things they can be and do are limitless. 
A country whose people do not know the meaning of the word frustration. 
What is it—a miracle? 


of room 








For, life was once as dark for them 
as it is for us now, and through their own power they changed it. And if they 
could so can we! 

What courage, what hope comes with this realization. 
lead a life of “quiet frustration.” 


No, not really. 


No longer need one 
Here and now one can work so that the 
future can mean a way of life in which our talents, our abilities—mine and 
yours, everyone’s—can be used, not wasted. 











and idlers can be good citizens and 
good Socialists. The Communist so- 
ciety, they insist, presupposes a serious 
attitude toward life and toward sex as 
an important part of human life. Char- 
acter building is a conscious aim of 
Russian education and legislation. 

I heard no intelligent Communist, 


whether a party member or not, com- 
plain of the new marriage and divorce 
laws. The discussion of those laws 
prior to their enactment in the press 
and at meetings left no doubt in any 
impartial mind that the people recog- 
nized their necessity and wisdom under 
existing conditions. 
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MAKE IT 
THIS YEAR 


More new hotels, speedier transporta- 
tion, a more thoroughly trained and 
efficient personnel to attend the needs 
of the visitor — these factors add to 
the thrill of watching the Soviet 
peoples beginning their third decade 
of achievement. Those who have 
been through the U.S.S.R. before will 
scarcely recognize the rapidly chang- 
ing scenes, will see giant new works 
in operation such as the Moscow- 
Volga Canal and new Metro exten- 
sions. Trips may be planned to in- 
clude short stays in the great centers 
or to extend down the Volga, across 
the mighty Caucasus, along the Black 
Sea Riviera and through colorful 
Ukraine. Dozens of special interest 
groups under the leadership of out- 
standing authorities on the Soviet 
Union are now being organized by 
travel agents throughout the country. 
Write or visit one of the Intourist 
offices given below for full informa- 
tion and literature on all phases of 
Soviet travel. 


CONSULT YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 


More than forty tours ranging in 
duration up to thirty days offer a 
wide selection for independent travel. 
Daily rates including transportation 
on tour, meals, hotels, guide inter- 
preters continue to be based on daily 
rates of $5 per day third class, $8 
tourist class and $15 first. Give your 
agent ample time to complete travel 
arrangements. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 756 S. Broadway 
Chicago Los Angeles 











TRAVEL NOTES 


Moscow Planetarium Features “A 
Trip to the North Pole” 


MOSCOW ... The planetarium here, 
one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, has just started 
daily performances of “A Trip to the 
North Pole.” The establishment of a 
permanent base in the Polar region by 
Soviet explorers and scientists, and the 
recent flights over the Pole to the United 
States have brought about a wave of 
deep interest in facts concerning various 
aspects of the ‘Arctic Circle. The 
Moscow planetarium, therefore, has 
equipped itself to illustrate, in addition 
to the regular display of the movement of 
the heavenly bodies, the skies and stars 
of the Northern regions. 

Seated in the darkened auditorium, the 
spectator is shown the familiar sky of 
Moscow, the movement of the stars, the 
sunrise and sunset. Then, varying the 
sequence with the showing of motion 
pictures, the “Trip to the North Pole” 
begins. The audience is told it is the 
morning of March 22, 1937. The planes 
are shown leaving the Central Airdrome. 
The morning sky over Moscow lightens 
as the flight gets under way. Then as 
the expedition flies northward the skies 
change; certain stars sink beneath the 
horizon, new stars are noticed. On the 
last leg of the flight to the Polar base the 
full beauty of the Arctic sky is shown. 

The planetarium’s Polar feature is 
highly interesting and actually conveys a 
series of genuine impressions. The spec- 
tator sees in the “sky” above the northern 
lights, the borealis and various other 
astral phenomena peculiar to the Arctic 
Circle. For a few moments he feels 
himself a member of the distant polar 
camp, far from the busy life of Moscow. 

The display also illustrates scientific 
data on the geographical characteristics 
of the Pole. There are numerous maps 
and charts showing how the magnetic 
poles affect various instruments. 

Part of the “Trip to the North Pole” 
consists of a graphic explanation of the 
proposed scientific work of the four men 
stationed at the Polar camp. The meth- 
ods by which the Polar explorers assisted 
the heroic flight over the Pole are also 
demonstrated. 


New Moscow Volga Canal 
MOSCOW ... One of the most popular 


excursions in the Soviet Union at the 
present time is the recently constructed 
Moscow-Volga Canal and according to 
American visitors the eight-hour trip af- 
fords one of the country’s most attractive 
sight-seeing features. Cut through the 
heart of the central section of the USSR 
the banks of the canal pass picturesque 
fields and forest lands. The beauty of 
the natural foliage is accentuated by the 
new waterway and the wild flowers and 
shrubs seem to take on added color. 
Gleaming white masonry, solid walls 
and graceful arches stretch out as far as 
the excursioner’s eye can see. At regular 
intervals along the stone parapets there 
are statues of Stakhanovite workers and 


leaders of the Soviet Union. The com- 
munication stations, placed high above 
the walls of the canal itself, are grace- 
ful buildings decorated with bronze stat- 
uary. Passenger motor ships course up 
the canal, Intourist guides point out sec- 
tions that caused engineering difficulties 
and they have a statistic or a narrative 
for practically every yard of the way. 
The large hydro-electric units that fur- 
nish ‘the power for the massive locks are 
housed in modern terraced buildings. 
The mechanical equipment itself is mostly 
all hidden and the opening and closing 
of the locks seems to be an almost ef- 
fortless operation. 

The Moscow Volga Canal is a part of 
a series of waterways that will ultimately 
give Moscow an outlet to five seas: the 
White Sea and the Baltic to the north 
of the USSR and the Black Sea, the Cas- 
pian and the Sea of Azov in the South. 
The Baltic-White Sea Canal was com- 
pleted in 1933; the Moscow-Volga Canal 
was officially opened on May 1, 1937. 
The Volga-Don Canal, which will com- 
plete the system, will be completed 
in 1942. 


Soviet Agricultural Fair 


MOSCOW ...A waterfall that will 
serve as a huge motion picture screen, 
rugs whose patterns are woven in living 
flowers, a forty-foot map depicting the 
flora and fauna of the USSR, an ice 
palace housing exhibits of flower and 
vegetable gardening in the Soviet Arctic, 
will be among the features of the All- 
Union Agricultural Exposition that is 
scheduled to open in Moscow on August 
Ist, 1938. 

Originally intended as a pictorializa- 
tion of the Soviet Union’s twenty years 
of agricultural progress, the exposition 
will display the latest developments in 
collectivization, farm mechanization, bot- 
any, horticulture and agronomy. In ad- 
dition to this, large pavilions have been 
assigned to the eleven republics which 
comprise the union in order that they may 
show comprehensive exhibits of their 
own farming progress and their native 
flowers and forests. 

Situated in Pushkinskoye, an attrac- 
tively landscaped suburb of Moscow, the 
fair grounds occupy an area of 143 
hectares, or 353 acres. This figure in- 
cludes only the ground occupied by the 
buildings, monuments, arenas and exhi- 
bits and it exceeds by some forty acres 
the space used at the World’s Fair in 
Paris. Surrounding the exposition 
grounds to an area of 650 acres will be 
walks, gardens, artificial ponds, water- 
falls and meadows. 

Considerable portions of the fair 
grounds have been allotted to exhibits of 
prize cattle, sheep and pigs. Gardens 
tended and cultivated entirely by children 
will comprise another interesting feature 
of the fair. At present all throughout 
the Soviet Union there is intense socialist 
competition among individuals and farm 
collectives to win the right to exhibit 
specimens at the exposition. 
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“overtaking and surpassing” the lead- 
ing capitalist countries applies to 
science and learning as well as to in- 
dustry and farming, and _ socialist 
science must buckle down to the task 
of the final conquest of nature, corol- 
lary to the final freeing of mankind. 

This meant that the colleges and 
universities must thenceforth graduate 
only those who attained a high stand- 
ard in their student work, and who 
had completed a full cycle of university 
study. It meant further that experts 
already in the field must somehow 
have opportunity to improve their 
qualifications in order to continue work 
on a level with the newer graduates. 
It meant, especially, that the best of 
these cadres must be given every chance 
for carrying on intensive, advanced 
scientific research. 

From time to time, especially dur- 
ing the Second Five-Year Plan, defi- 
nite improvements in the work of the 
higher schools were inaugurated, but 
it was not until nearly the end of the 
Plan that the most far-reaching and 
fundamental changes were brought 
about. Early in 1935 a decree wes 
issued abolishing all “social origin” re- 
quirements for entrance to the univer- 
sities, and providing that all Soviet 
citizens under the age of 35 who passed 
the entrance examinations were eligi- 
ble for enrollment. From then on 
even the children of the priests and 
the former nobility, as well as the chil- 
dren of workers, farmers and profes- 
sionals, were permitted to attend the 
higher schools. Then, on June 23, 
1936, came an epochal decree which 
provided for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the higher schools. 

The June 23, 1936 decree made an 
exhaustive and very severe criticism 
of the state of Soviet higher schooling, 
and gave specific directions for im- 
provement. Among other things, the 
decree declared that the standard of 
work in some of the higher schools 
was not much above secondary schools, 
that insufficient attention was given to 
individual progress on the part of the 
students, and far too little emphasis 
was laid on continued research work 
by the teaching staffs. 

“Under the conditions of the victory 
of socialism,” the decree reads, in part, 
“when ‘cadres who have mastered 
technique decide everything,’ there 
ought to be developed in the higher in- 
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SOVIET HIGHER LEARNING (Continued from page 10) 


stitutions of learning new, ever higher 
demands, guaranteeing the preparation 
of highly skilled, politically clear, all- 
round educated and cultivated people, 
possessing ‘all the richest of knowledge 
that humanity has produced’ (Lenin) 
and able fully to familiarize themselves 
with the most modern achievements of 
science, make the fullest use of tech- 
nique, and, Bolshevik-fashion, join 
theory to practice, combine industrial 
experience with science.” 

The decree established an All-Union 
Committee on Higher Schools, which 
took over control of every institution 
of college or university grade in the 
entire Union, with the exception of 
higher schools of art, athletics, and 
military science. The All-Union Com- 
mittee became the final authority in all 
questions, such as entrance and gradua- 
tion requirements, curricula, time of 
opening and closing schools, appoint- 
ment of directors, deans, and profes- 
sors, development of research, con- 
struction of new buildings, approval of 
budgets and so on. More than five 
hundred of the 592 higher institutions 
of learning came under the control of 
the new committee, the chairman of 
which was made ex officio a member 
of All-Union Council of Peoples Com- 
missars (as though we had a Secretary 
of Colleges and Universities in the 
President’s Cabinet). 

The higher schools of the arts—mu- 
sic conservatories, art academies, insti- 
tutes of architecture, cinematography 
and the theatre—were placed under 
the All-Union Committee on Art, and 
the higher schools of physical culture 
(there are four or five of these) were 
put under the All-Union Committee 
on Physical Culture and Sport, both 
of these committees being set up dur- 
ing this same year. The military and 
naval schools remained under the Com- 
missariat of Defense. 

As for the institutions under the 
All-Union Committee on Higher 
Schools, only those properly equipped 
for post-graduate study were for the 
present given the right to grant ad- 
vanced degrees. Only about two hun- 
dred of the five hundred colleges may 
grant the equivalent of our Master of 
Science degree, and of these only about 
a hundred and fifty may grant the de- 
gree of Doctor of Science, the highest 
degree. In addition, the Gorky All- 
Union Institute of Experimental Med- 


icine may grant higher degrees to post- 
graduate students doing research in its 
laboratories, and so may some ten of 
the research institutes of the All-Union 


Academy of Sciences. Extraordinary 
measures have been taken to encourage 
the carrying on of research in all lines, 
and students who show special ability 
are in every possible way encouraged 
to go further. 

The present scholastic standards of 
Soviet institutions of higher learning 
are not excelled anywhere. Like every- 
thing done by the Soviets, planning of 
higher education is on a magnificent 
scale, and, thanks to the steady ad- 
vances made inconspicuously from time 
to time, the universities were able at 
once to adopt the pace set by the new 
requirements. 

It is not particularly easy to tell 
what differentiates Soviet from Ameri- 
can colleges. Both have students and 
professors, both use classrooms and 
laboratories, both require examinations 
and dissertations, both are concerned 
with entrance and graduation require- 
ments. But there are differences. 

Most simple to demonstrate are the 
material provisions for students and 
teachers, differing completely from all 
other countries. I have already re- 
ferred to the system of government 
scholarships, which applies to post- 
graduate as well as to undergraduate 
students. This is over and above the 
fact that the student has no tuition to 
pay in the first place, since all educa- 
tion, including higher education is 
free. Furthermore, when the college 
president hands out the diplomas on 
graduation, he is required to hand 
out a contract for a job along 
with it. In addition, the teachers as 
well as the students are cared for. Col- 
lege teachers must be provided with 
time and facilities for carrying on re- 
search; those among them who are 
working for an advanced degree must 
be supplied also with consultation and 
instruction free of charge, and when 
the result of their research is accepted, 
they are paid for it at regular publish- 
ing rates. 

Another difference is that students 
in the colleges are eligible for member- 
ship in the trade unions of the profes- 
sions they are preparing for. Medical 
students may join the students division 
of the doctors’ union, pedagogical stu- 
dents may join the student division of 
the teachers’ unions, and so on; and, 
since there are many advantages in 

(Continued on page 30) 
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belonging to a union (rest home and 
sanatorium privileges, sports clubs, so- 
cial recreation of all kinds) almost all 
students do belong to a union. 

Third, there is a seriousness of at- 
titude among Soviet students which I 
must list as a specific difference, despite 
the fact that I highly respect American 
college students. But the fact that 
Soviet students receive scholarships 
directly from the state tends, I believe, 
to give them a real feeling of responsi- 
bility to the country. Besides, their 
membership in the unions, and the 
consequent mingling with many who 
already practice the profession they are 
preparing for, leads the students early 
to develop a professional feeling to- 
ward their school work, and conse- 
quently greater maturity of outlook. 
In addition, I am sure that the height- 
ened idealism of the country as a 
whole, in which an entire people are 
eagerly striving to build socialism, has 
its effect on the college students. 

A fourth difference lies in the en- 
trance requirements. Besides the usual 
studies necessary for admission, such as 
mathematics, a foreign language, the 
elements of natural and_ physical 
science, and so on, the entering student 
is required to have a knowledge of two 
subjects the American college fresh- 
man is innocent of: political economy 
and working class history (including 
the history of the Communist Party). 
Thus equipped, it seems to me, the 
student is bound to have a broader so- 
cial view than would be otherwise pos- 
sible. It makes no difference whether 
he intends to study engineering of some 
sort, or medicine or music or painting, 
these two subjects are required for ad- 
mission. 

A similar difference may be noted in 
the college curricula after the student 
has secured admission, since Soviet cur- 
ricula include two subjects never obli- 
gatory, I think, for American students: 
(1) philosophy, the core of which is 
dialectical materialism, and (2) the 
history of the particular speciality the 
student is preparing for. The making 
of philosophy a required subject means 
that every college student has the op- 
portunity to develop ability in abstract 
thinking, and to “gain that breadth 
which only philosophy gives; further- 
more—especially important for stu- 
dents in music and the fine arts—he 
has a basis for working out, if he is so 
inclined, an approach to a theory of 
criticism and aesthetics. ‘The require- 
ment that students study the history of 





their specialties—of mathematics, of 
linguistics, of grammar, of the piano, 
of photography, of pharmacy, of sculp- 
ture, of chemistry, and so on—cannot 
fail to give them a fuller conception 
of the field of their life-work. 

Finally, there is in all higher school 
study an insistent correlation between 
theory and practice. It is not merely 
that along with textbook and classroom 
lecture there goes shop craft and la- 
boratory work, or conversation practice 
in foreign languages, or practice teach- 
ing in pedagogy, or excursions to fac- 
tory and museum, though all of these 
are made full use of, even more than 
in America, I think. But over and 
above these, there must also be, espe- 
cially in the last year or two in college, 
actual productive paid work in the field 
the student is preparing for. Factories 
and establishments of all kinds are re- 
quired by law to provide places for 
senior students to do such practice 
work. The diploma is not granted un- 
til the student has done a specified 
amount of satisfactory professional 
work, 

I am occasionaily asked if Soviet 
scientists have as yet actually con- 
tributed to the world’s store of scien- 
tific knowledge, and, of course, I 
simply point to the North Pole scien- 
tific expedition, to the stratosphere 
experiments, to the preservation of 
blood for transfusion operations (now 
in wide use in the Loyalist armies in 
Spain)—Soviet scientific achievements 
which are common knowledge even to 
those who ask. Besides, Soviet mathe- 
maticians, anthropologists, physiolo- 
gists, geneticists, psychologists, power 
specialists and others are daily advanc- 
ing the sum of human knowledge. In- 
cidentally, a considerable number of 
internationally known foreign scien- 
tists are working in the institutes of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

If there is one thing more than an- 
other that I became convinced of dur- 
ing my two-year stay in the Soviet 
Union, it is that a genuine “love of 
learning” dominates all educational 
planning there. 

I am confident that a tremendous 
renaissance in all fields of science and 
art is now definitely under way in the 


USSR. 
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A SONG PUSHKIN LOVED 
(Continued from page 19) 


“And you pester me about who and 
what I am! I sing songs. That is 
my occupation. I go among the peo- 
ple and sing. Whenever I hear a new 
song—I memorize it. For example— 
the words that you speak—that is one 
thing. But sing those same words— 
and that is quite another matter, my 
dear .. . they will vibrate in the heart 
a long time. The gift of song must 
be guarded carefully. People who do 
not love song are useless people—such 
people do not understand life. 

“But don’t be alarmed about my 
documents. I’ll show them to you.” 

The old man drew a gray packet 
with trembling hands from his shirt 
and pulled a paper from it: 

“Here, read it!” 

“Why should I read it?” said the 
militia-man in an injured tone. “There 
is no need for me to read it. I can 
see for myself. Sit down, father, and 
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rest. And you, citizen,’ and the 
militia-man turned to the one who 
had brought him, “you had better go 
spend the night at the kolhoz inn, that 
will be better for you. Come along, 
I’ll take you there.” 

They went out. I picked up the 
old man’s paper, and read: 

“This document is given to Alex- 
ander Fedoseyev to testify that he is 
a collector of folk songs and tales and 
for this receives a pension from the 
Karelian Republic. All local authori- 
ties are requested to render him every 
possible assistance.” 

‘“‘Woe to such people!” said the old 
man, ‘“There’s nothing worse than 
a dried-up soul. One shrivels like 
grass in the autumn frost from such 
a life.” 

We drank our tea. 
arms around each other, walked to 
the lake, their simple cotton dresses 
gleaming white in the soft twilight. 
The dim moon sank into the water, 
and the night birds sang mournfully 
among the birches in the garden. 

The bright-eyed little girl went out 
on the street and again sat quietly by 
the gate humming a lullaby to her rag 
doll. I watched her through the win- 
dow. The bristly haired militia-man 
came up to her and placed in her hands 
a package of sugar and doughnuts. 

“Please take them in for me, little 
girl,” he asked, blushing deeply. “Tell 
them it’s a gift. I haven’t time, I 
have to go back to my post.” 

He walked quickly away. The little 


girl brought in the package. The old 
man laughed. 

“T have lived a long time,” he said, 
wiping his streaming eyes. “It would 


be a shame to die, to go away from 
such human affection—A-a-ah what a 
shame! As I look at the woods, at the 
bright water, at children playing on 
the grass—indeed, I have not the 
strength to die!” 

“But you axe alive, my dear” said 
the old woman. “And you have an 
easy life, a simple life—all you have 
to do is to live.” 

The next day I travelled on from 
Voznesensk to Vyterg. The little 
steamer Svir glided along the canal, 
brushing the grass on its banks. 

The town disappeared behind us 
into a bright mist. In the silence and 
the long summer day, and the low 
woods enveloped us in a dark circle. 
The northern summer surrounded us, 
soft and shy like the bright-eyed chil- 
dren who live there. 

Translated by Jessica Smith 
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YOUNG RUSSIA READS 
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months on end the favorite game in 
every school yard was_ re-enacting 
scenes they had read in the book and 
seen on the screen. 

Marshak, Chukovsky, Charushin and 
a group of talented writers and artists 
in Leningrad are bringing out delight- 
ful books for very young readers. Sto- 
ries of animals and their doings, of the 
visit of Budenny to the kindergarten, of 
the journey of a letter round the world 
and back to its starting point in Lenin- 
grad (Marshak’s “Postman” of which 
5 million copies had been sold in 1935 
and the supply was still inadequate to 
the demand), of the funny adventures 
of the “Absent-minded Professor” who 
got on a sleeper in Leningrad without 
knowing it was standing still on the 
side tracks... . 

There is nothing really new in the 
material treated. Books for children 
have always tried to be what these 
Soviet books are trying to be. There 
is something fundamentally different in 
the treatment of these themes. They 
are always realistic. They never try 
to deceive the child with false ideas of 
a fanciful world which does not exist. 
They are free from the sentimentality 
and facetiousness which makes so many 
of our books for children, although so 
attractive in appearance, nauseating, im- 
possible for a grown-up—or a child, 
either, for that matter—to wade 
through. 

It is this that makes Soviet literature 
for children unique. ‘The Soviet child 
is a new product of the new society. 
There have never before been such 
children. Children who know what 
the world really is and are being 
brought up to face it, to face it eager- 
iy, bravely, gaily, to look forward to 
the time when they will take the place 
of their parents in the ranks. This is 
the spirit found in all books for young 
people which tre pouring from the 
press in astronomical numbers. 

For this is one of the most amazing 
things about books for children in the 
Soviet Union: although they are pub- 
lished in editions of 50,000, 100,000, 
250,000 and sometimes 500,000 there 
are never enough of them. The Soviet 
child is an omniverous reader and the 
wail is constantly heard in homes, in 
libraries, in schools: ‘We haven't 
enough books for our children!” 

A limited number of our special No- 
vember issue are still available. Send fifteen 


cents to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 
East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
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People the world over, and especially friends of the Soviet Union are shocked and 
even bewildered by the treason plot revealed by the testimony at the trial of the seven- 
teen now proceeding in Moscow. The evidence is complete and overwhelming. 
Murder, sabotage and treason are the confessed intentions and deeds of the accused. 
There can be no sympathy for these men who were ready to sacrifice all the gains of 
the revolution and gamble with the lives and welfare of 180,000,000 people to put 
themselves in power. How could men like Radek, Piatakov, Sokolnikov and Serebriakov 
be guilty of all these crimes is the question in many minds. It is impossible at this 
time to present a complete history of the political beliefs and records of these men 
which would give the key to their treasonable conduct. But certain facts must be 
borne in mind in any attempt to analyze their motives. All of the accused are 
Trotskyists. The theory that Trotsky supplied and united them on, as stated over 
and over again by Trotsky himself, is that socialism cannot be built in one country. 
A state of permanent revolution must be maintained; revolution must be brought about 
throughout the world or any attempt to build socialism in one country is doomed te 
failure. 


Another tenet of their belief is that the Soviet Union will be defeated in the com- 
ing war, hence all the efforts for building socialism are so much wasted energy and 
could better be spent in bringing about “permanent revolution” abroad. Since the 
Trotskyists opposed the will of the masses to build socialism, they were brushed aside 
by the masses, who built a socialist state in spite of them. In order to win some sort 
of foothold, the Trotskyists who remained in the Soviet Union feigned loyalty to the 
Soviet people and the leaders who had led them to victory. In reality, their defeat 
rankled. As the socialist society grew and strengthened, they came to realize that 
the only chance for them to come to leadership and vindicate their theories was a 
war in which the Soviet Union would be defeated. 


With the advent of fascism and its drive toward war, they began to think of the 
fascists as their natural allies. They devoted their energies to the speeding of the 
outbreak of the war, for which purpose they assured the fascists every possible help 
through crippling the defensive capacity of the Soviet Union. Reaching out for power 
with the bayonets of victorious fascism, they proceeded to parcel out the Soviet Union. 
In this we see the logical sequence of the downfall of these people from former revo- 
lutionists to traitors and assassins, and all the gruesome plans and treacherous crimes 
fall into a pattern. But the Soviet Union marches onward along the road of triumph- 
ant socialism, its policy for peace has so far averted the war its enemies have hoped 
for, and its defense forces have grown so strong that defeat is unthinkable. 














THE NEW TREASON TRIAL 





N open session of the Military Collegium of the Su- 
preme Court of the Soviet Union in Moscow on 

January 23rd there began the trial of Gregory Piatakov, 
Karl Radek, Gregory Sokolnikov, Leonid Serebriakov and 
thirteen others accused of treason, espionage, destruction 
of mines and railways, conspiracy to assassinate members 
of the government, and other counter-revolutionary acts. 
Vassily M. Ulrich was the presiding judge. The prosecu- 
tion was conducted by the State Attorney of the USSR, 
Andrei Vyshinsky. Three of the accused, Kniazev, Pushin 
and Arnold, were defended by attorneys. The remaining 
defendants declined counsel and stated that they would 
conduct their own defense. ‘The case was heard in the 
presence of many representatives of the Soviet and foreign 
press and members of the foreign diplomatic corps, in- 
cluding Ambassador Davies of the United States. 

The defendants were brought into court and the trial 
opened with the reading of the indictment which set forth 
the evidence against the accused in a long summary of the 
preliminary investigation. In Soviet procedure, as in 
certain other European countries, the preliminary investiga- 
tion of accused persons corresponds to a grand jury hear- 
ing in the United States. The indictment contains the 
findings of this extensive preliminary examination upon 
which the Court passes judgment after hearing the 
testimony of defendants and witnesses. 


Defendants All Plead Guilty 


In this case the indictment, containing many quotations 
from the preliminary testimony and supporting documents, 
revealed that the defendants had all confessed to the charges 
against them. After the reading of the indictment, the 
presiding judge asked each defendant in turn if he con- 
firmed his confession. Every one pleaded guilty. 

On direct interrogation and cross-examination the vari- 
ous defendants repeated their confessions of guilt, elab- 
orated the evidence in the indictment and revealed further 
crimes against the Soviet state and the Revolution. 

The trial is still in progress as this account goes to 
press. At the conclusion of the testimony the accused will 
be permitted to speak in their own defense. And again, 
after the summation by the State Attorney, the defendants, 
in accordance with Soviet procedure, will have the right 
of “the last word” before the Court retires for its decision. 

On January 24th the former Washington correspondent 
of Izvestia, Vladimir Romm, not a defendant in this case, 
testified as to his connections with the conspirators. Ac- 
cording to press reports from Moscow, Romm said that 
over the course of several years he had carried five letters 
from Radek to Trotsky, had conferred secretly with Trotsky 
in Paris and had full knowledge of the terrorist plots 
against his government. 


Why They Confessed 


On January 24th M. S. Boguslavsky, assistant to Piata- 
kov, former Assistant Commissar for Heavy Industry, testi- 
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fied about plots for destruction of coal mines and railways. 
State Attorney Vyshinsky asked him: 

“Why do you, an old and experienced Trotskyist, con- 
fess? Were you promised leniency ?” 

According to the Associated Press correspondent at the 
trial, Boguslavsky replied: 


“T confessed freely and voluntarily. I beg the court 
to believe my sincerity in confessing a crime against 
the party which elevated me from a homeless waif to 
a high political position. 

“In 1929 I began to doubt the correctness of the 
party’s policy and became drawn into the opposition. 
Once drawn in, it was difficult to abandon the opposi- 
tion without betraying the friends I had made. 

“T did not come to realize the full meaning of the 
conspiracy until my arrest and only then realized that 
Radek and Piatakov had conspired to sell their coun- 
try. When I learned of the complications with Ger- 
many and Japan, I realized they had misled me. 
Then I confessed. I am disgusted with them.” 


Another of the defendants, N. I. Muralov, testified 
that from Novosibirsk he had organized a secret cor- 
respondence with Trotsky’s son Sedov with the aid of 
another of the defendants, A. A. Shestov. Letters were 
carried by Trotskyists travelling abroad and by German 
technicians employed by the firm of Freilich, Kluepfel, 
Deilmann. In his letters of instruction, Muralov said, 
Trotsky urged speedier preparation of attempts on the 
lives of Soviet leaders, especially Stalin, Voroshilov, 
Kaganovich and Kirov, as well as the organization of 
wrecking and disruption in key industries. 

Muralov testified that he organized an unsuccessful 
attempt on the life of V. M. Molotov, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, at the time of the latter’s 
visit to the Kuznetsk coal region. He also planned an 
attempt to assassinate R. I. Eikhe, Secretary of the Western 
Siberian Regional Committee of the Communist Party. 


German Spies Carry Trotsky’s Orders 


Questioned by the presiding judge, Shestov admitted 
that he had forwarded Muralov’s letters to Trotsky, and 
Trotsky’s instructions to Muralov through German spies. 

The State Attorney asked Muralov what had prompted 
him to confess his crimes after eight months of obdurate 
denials. Muralov replied that indignation over his arrest 
and also his personal attachment to Trotsky held him 
back at first, but having thought it over, he finally con- 
cluded that a struggle against the party and the govern- 
ment was bound to fail because in every way the country 
was flourishing and growing stronger. Therefore he de- 
cided to confess so that his name would no longer be 
linked with the counter-revolutionary efforts of the 
Trotskyists. 

The testimony of Boguslavsky and Muralov will pro- 
vide instructive material for those who find the confes- 
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sions in these trials mysterious or in any way difficult to 
understand. 

A. A. Shestov, a Trotskyist since 1923, testified that 
he went to Berlin in 1931 to place orders for the Soviet 
mining industry and there several times met Trotsky’s 
son, Sedov, who suggested that he should establish contact 
with the firm of Freilich, Kluepfel, Deilmann. The 
scheme was that Shestov should supply this firm with in- 
formation about the Soviet Union in which it was inter- 
ested and in return would receive the firm’s assistance in 
conducting correspondence between ‘Trotskyists in the 
Soviet Union and Trotsky’s son and agent in Berlin. 
Shestov testified that he entered into negotiations with 
the director of the firm, Deilmann, and with the assistant 
director Koch. In return for information regarding Soviet 
industry, Deilmann offered assistance in damaging the 
mines in the Kuznetsk region and agreed to establish com- 
munications for Trotskyists back and forth across the Soviet 
border to Berlin. 


Acts of Wrecking and Murder 


Shestov returned to the Soviet Union with a letter 
from Trotsky for Muralov who approved the arrangements 
he had made with the German firm. In 1932 a large 
group of German spies and wreckers came to the Kuznetsk 
coal mines in the guise of technicians. Shestov and the 
defendant Stroilov worked with these German agents, and 
with one whom the official Soviet press discreetly describes 
as the “representative of a certain foreign state at Novo- 
sibirsk.” A secret dynamite magazine was established in 
preparation for destruction of the mines. It exploded 
prematurely and killed several children playing nearby. 
In 1933, under instructions from an agent of the German 
Intelligence Service, Shestov and one of the German 
wreckers set fire to the power station at Kuznetsk. In 
1934, Shestov testified, he set fire to a mine pit and com- 
mitted several other acts of arson and destruction which 
caused a considerable decrease in the output of coal. In 
1933, said Shestov, he arranged the murder of an engineer 
who had become suspicious of irregularities in the work. 


Black Treason in Act and Intent 


Present at the trial was Walter Duranty, the veteran 
Moscow correspondent of The New York Times. Mr. 
Duranty understands the Russian language and in _ his 
capacity as a foreign correspondent had previously known 
several of the defendants. For Radek personally and pro- 
fessionally Mr. Duranty expressed a warm friendship and 
admiration. Mr. Duranty’s report, therefore, is of ex- 
ceptional interest. In his account of the first session he 
predicted that the evidence in this case would be convincing 
to world opinion and would clear up any uncertainties 
remaining after the trial of the Zinoviev-Kamenev group. 
Piatakov, the first of the defendants to testify, “carried 
conviction to the most obdurate hearers,” according to 
the correspondent of The New York Times. An experi- 
enced foreign diplomat said to him after the first session: 
“Tf this is lying, then I have never heard the truth.” 

“He looked like a professor,” wrote Duranty of Piata- 
kov, “but what he told was a tale of black treason in act 
and intent. Here, for five long hours, was no hysterical 
confession of a despairing fanatic, but a detailed recital 
of conspirative action, little less terrible, and more con- 
vincing than the indictment.” 
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In the course of this long recital of conspiracy and treason, 
Piatakov described a secret visit to Trotsky in 1935. 


“The interview, which lasted two hours, was in- 
credibly sensational,” says Duranty, “‘unless Piatakov 
is lying, because Trotsky, according to Piatakov, began 
by saying that he had met and made a deal with 
Rudolf Hess, German Minister without Portfolio and 
one of Chancellor Hitler’s chief henchmen, which 
guaranteed German support to the Zinoviev-Trotsky- 
ist group. In return, Piatakov testified, the Trotsky- 
ists, if and when they obtained power, would give 
Germany the Ukraine—not perhaps outright, but 
under a semi-autonomous bourgeois government like 
that of Hetman Skoropadksy in 1918—and every 
facility for German capital investment in Russia, and 
for access to Russian gold, iron, oil, lumber and man- 
ganese and to the Russian market of demand—in short 
a virtual alliance between Hitler and Trotsky.” 


(New York Times, January 24th). 
Walter Duranty on Radek’s Guilt 


On the second day of the trial Mr. Duranty listened 
to the testimony of his former friend, Radek: 


“It is a sad and dreadful thing to see your friends 
on trial for their lives. And it is sadder and more 
dreadful to hear them hang themselves with their own 
words. . . . Radek taught me so much and helped 
me so often—how could I believe him guilty until I 
heard him say so? Stalin himself had confidence in 
Radek until the evidence—and Radek’s own confes- 
sion—made doubt impossible.” (New York Times, 
January 25th). 


In The New York Times of January 26th, Walter Du- 
ranty continues his account of the trial. He describes the 
defendant, M. S. Stroilov, as “a weak young man, never 
interested in politics.’ Son of a small peasant, he was 
graduated in 1930 from the Moscow School of Mines, 
and had been sent to Germany at the expense of his gov- 
ernment to complete his education. Duranty quotes him 
as saying pitiably, ““The Germans caught me in a net, 
caught me and held me like a fly in a web.” He testified 
that a German came to him and said that he had heard 
he was carrying on Communistic propaganda in the firm 
where he was working and threatened to report him to 
the Gestapo (German secret police). Stroilov explained 
that not being a Communist and having been under strict 
instructions not to take part in politics while in Germany, 
the charge was untrue. But the Germans frightened him 
into agreeing to work for them and obtain Russian orders 
for them if they would overlook the alleged offense. Sub- 
sequently, on his return to Russia, he testified, he had 
become dissatisfied with the situaticn in the villages dur- 
ing the collectivization campaign, and when he returned 
to Germany asked the firm whether he could stay and 
work for them and never return to the USSR. Duranty 
quotes his testimony at this point as follows: 

“Then, of course, they had me. They said they would 
tell the G.P.U. unless I was willing to go back to Russia 
and help them in espionage and sabotage.” 


A Tool of German Spies 


“Tt sounds ridiculous and thin,” continues Duranty, 
“but the way Stroilov told it, it was natural and convinc- 
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ing. One could see this man getting deeper and deeper 
until at last he was a pliant tool of German spies and 
wreckers.” 

Muralov, according to Duranty, is a “bird of a different 
feather.” Of him he says: 

“An old friend and devoted admirer of Leon Trotsky 
and once Military Governor of Moscow under Mr. Trot- 
sky’s aegis, this was no weakling to be bluffed by Ger- 
mans, but a brave man who sinned from loyalty to his 
chief.” 

In response to Vyshinsky’s question as to why he would 
not confess, Mr. Duranty reports him as saying: 

“I am an impassioned kind of man and I do not like 
being arrested. So I’d be damned if I'd tell them anything 
—no indeed. Secondly, Trotsky was my friend. So why 
should I give him away? No, indeed.” 

Asked by the prosecutor whether he was treated rough- 
ly after his arrest, Murolov replied: 

“Of course not. They were as polite as could be, but 
they had arrested me, and I’d be damned if I'd talk to 
them.” 

And pressed again as to why he had finally confessed, 
Muralov answered: 

“Oh, well, I began to think that I had been wrong 
and that Stalin had been right—and that was all.” 

“His words rang true as gold,” comments Mr. Du- 
ranty. 

Mr. Duranty then reports on the testimony of Shestov 
as follows: 

“Then there was this Shestov, whose voice was harsh 
and hateful. No poor weakling he, and no devoted friend, 
but, according to his own testimony, a cold-blooded wreck- 
er; traitor, thief and murderer. 

“He described in detail how he had met German spies 
and saboteurs through Stroilov in Western Siberia, and 
how he had wasted the government’s money by building 
wrong coal shafts or holding up building or by starting 
fires. 

“*There were between sixty and seventy underground 
fires in one year in the mines I controlled,’ he said. 

“But that was as nothing. 

““Can you tell with less literature and flourish,’ Mr. 
Vyshinsky asked, ‘what you actually did in the way of 
sabotage and so forth?’ 

“Shestov replied glibly: 


Children Are Victims 


““All right, I'll tell you, straight. We made these fires 
and delayed work and did other things, but we also stole 
a lot of dynamite for later use. Some children found it, 
and it blew them all to hell.’ 

“Anything else?’ asked Mr. Vyshinsky. 

““Oh, yes,’ said Shestov. ‘There was an engineer, Bo- 
razin—I knocked him off. Borazin came to me as I was 
an important party member holding an important job and 
said he had noticed some grave irregularities. I told him 
to keep quiet while I made-an investigation, and then I 
had him killed.’ 

“*You killed an honest Soviet engineer?? Mr. Vyshin- 
sky questioned. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t kill him myself; I had him killed,’ 
replied Mr. Shestov airily. 

“Even Mr. Vyshinsky found this hard to swallow, and 
the audience sat with open mouths. 
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“Anything else?? Mr. Vyshinsky continued. 

“‘Oh, yes. We needed money, so I arranged a bank 
robbery. We got about 125,000 rubles, and I gave Mu- 
ralov 75,000 needed for subversive work.’ 

“The writer has attended many Soviet treason trials and 
marveled again and again at the frankness of the confes- 
sions, but he had never met anything like Shestov, who 
froze with horror all who heard him.”—(The New York 
Times, January 26). 


The trial of Kamenev, Zinoviev and fourteen others 
in August revealed the conspiratorial activities of the 
secret group which murdered Kirov and, in connivance 
with Hitler’s agents, plotted the assassination of Stalin 
and other Soviet leaders. The trial of Radek and Piatakov 
and fifteen others continues these gruesome revelations and 
exposes the existence of another secret group, composed 
of traitors who had wormed their way back into the con- 
fidence of the government with false professions of loyalty 
for the purpose of carrying on treasonable plots with for- 
eign enemies, to destroy Soviet industry, overthrow the gov- 
ernment, open the country to foreign invasion, and abandon 
the gains of the revolution. 

Following is a summary of the indictment: 


SUMMARY OF THE INDICTMENT 


HE indictment in the case of Gregory Piatakov, 

Karl Radek, Gregory Sokolnikov, and fourteen others 
established that the Trotskyist conspiratorial group (the 
so-called ‘Parallel Center”) was in reality a second 
Trotskyist center which had been organized and was 
operating under direct instructions from Trotsky. 

The Trotskyist Parallel Center most actively unfolded 
its criminal activities after the dastardly murder of Kirov 
and the subsequent smash-up of the united Trotskyist- 
Zinovievite center. 

The Parallel Center set for itself as its main purpose the 
forcible overthrow of the Soviet Government with the 
aim of changing the social and state system existing in the 
USSR. Trotsky and, on his instructions, the Parallel 
Trotskyist Center, were striving to seize power with the 
aid of foreign states aiming to restore capitalist relations 
in the USSR. 

As Radek testified during the examination, Trotsky in 
his letter to the Parallel Center, received by Radek in 
December, wrote: 


“Without a certain leveling of the social structure 
of the USSR to that of capitalist states, the (Trotsky- 
ist) bloc will not be able to maintain itself in power 
and to preserve peace. The admission of German and 
Japanese capital into the exploitation of the USSR 
will create important capitalist interests in Soviet 
territory. Towards them will be drawn those strata 
in the village which have not yet overcome capitalist 
psychology and are dissatisfied with the collective 
farms. The Germans and Japanese will demand that 
we relieve the atmosphere in the viliage and therefore 
we shall have to make concessions and allow dissolu- 
tion of collective farms or withdrawal from collective 
farm membership.” 


The accused Piatakov testified that in a conversation 
with him which took place near Oslo in December, 1935, 
Trotsky demanded that the work of disruption and wreck- 
ing and the terroristic work of the Trotskyist organiza- 
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tion in the USSR be intensified, and emphasized that as a 
result of the accord with capitalist states it was necessary 
to retreat to capitalism. 

According to the testimony of Sokolnikov, the program 
of the Parallel Trotskyist Center provided for the re- 
nunciation of the policy of industrialization and collectivi- 
zation and, as a result of this renunciation, for the develop- 
ment of capitalism in village and industry and for 
capitalist restoration in the USSR. Following this pro- 
gram, Trotsky and his accomplices from the Parallel Center 
entered into negotiations with agents of foreign states with 
the aim of overthrowing the Soviet Government with the 
aid of armed intervention. 


Trotsky’s Agreement with Nazis 


According to the testimony of Piatakov, Trotsky 
reached an agreement with one of the German Nazi lead- 
ers regarding joint struggle against the Soviet Union. 
According to the agreement Trotsky undertook to guar- 
antee a favorable attitude towards the German Govern- 
ment and collaboration with it in the most important 
questions of international character, agreed to territorial 
concessions, and to admit German industrialists into the 
exploitation of such enterprises of the USSR as constitute 
a necessary economic complement to the economy of Ger- 
many (iron ore, manganese, oil, gold, timber), to create 
in the USSR favorable conditions for activities of private 
German enterprises, to develop in time of war active 
sabotage in the war industries and at the front and this 
disruptive work to be carried on under the instructions of 
Trotsky as agreed upon with the German general staff. 
These basic points of agreement were finally adopted dur- 
ing Trotsky’s meeting with Hitler’s assistant, Hess. As 
Trotsky told Piatakov, he likewise has well established 
connections with a certain other government. 

In a letter to Radek in December, 1935, Trotsky wrote 
that it will be necessary to yield the Maritime and Amur 
Provinces to Japan and the Ukraine to Germany, to admit 
Germany to the exploitation of ore, manganese, gold, oil, 
apatite, and to supply her with foodstuffs and fats at 
prices below the world price; to yield Sakhalin oil to 
Japan to guarantee her supply of oil in case of war with 
America, to admit her to exploitation of gold; not to oppose 
Germany in the seizure of the Danube countries and the 
Balkans and not to hinder Japan in the seizure of China. 

Upon Trotsky’s instructions, Radek and Sokolnikov 
also established connections with representatives of for- 
eign states in the USSR. Radek testified: 


“Trotsky’s assertions about his contact with repre- 
sentatives of a certain government was not mere idle 
talk. Of this, I could convince myself from con- 
versations in 1934-35 at diplomatic receptions with the 
military attache and the press attache of a certain 
embassy who cautiously gave me to understand that a 
certain government was in contact with Trotsky.” 


The accused Sokolnikov testified that, taking advantage 
of his position as Assistant People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, he, on Trotsky’s instructions, carried on secret 
negotiations with representatives of a certain foreign state. 
During one interview with the representative of a foreign 
government, held in Sokolnikov’s office, an exchange of 
opinions took place regarding the proposals which Trotsky 
had made to that government. 
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Armed Attack on USSR Plotted 


Trotsky and his accomplices from the Parallel Center 
placed their main hopes for their advent to power upon 
the defeat of the USSR in a forthcoming war with im- 
perialist states, and in their negotiations with agents of 
foreign states, through the accused Radek and Sokolnikov, 
strove by every means to hasten an armed attack against the 
USSR by these states. 

In a letter to Radek, Trotsky wrote: 


“Since the main prerequisite for the Trotskyists’ 
advent to power, if they do not achieve this by means 
of terror, would be the defeat of the USSR, it is 
necessary to hasten the clash between the USSR and 
Germany.” 


In a conversation with Piatakov in December, 1935, 
Trotsky stated that it is necessary to adopt a defeatist 
attitude to this war, since the bloc’s advent to power can 
be accelerated by the defeat of the USSR in war. 

In accordance with this plan, Trotsky, Piatakov, Radek, 
Sokolnikov, Livshitz and the other accused developed 
wrecking, disruptive, espionage and terroristic activities 
aimed at undermining the economic and military power 
of the USSR. 

Under direct instructions from Trotsky and under the 
immediate guidance of the Parallel Trotskyist Center, 
the accused I. D. Turok, I. A. Kniazev, S. A. Rataichak, 
A. A. Shestov, M. S. Stroilov, I. I. Grashe and E. E. 
Pushin were directly connected with agents of the German 
and Japanese intelligence organs, systematically carried on 
espionage for Germany and Japan, and committed a num- 
ber of wrecking and disruptive acts in industry and rail- 
way transport, particularly in enterprises of importance 
for the defense of the country. 


Lives Lost in Mine and Railroad Wrecks 


Carrying out the obligations assumed with representa- 
tives of Germany and Japan, the Parallel Trotskyist 
Center o-zanized in a number of industrial enterprises 
and on tn’ railways, wrecking groups which committed a 
number of wrecking acts, such as the explosion in the pit 
of the Kemerovo mine, organized on instructions of the 
accused Drobnis, as a result «1 whic ten workers lost their 
lives and fourteen suffered grave injuries. A number 
of wrecking acts were committed in the chemical enter- 
prises. "The most active wrecking work on the railways 
was carried out by the accused Livshitz, Turok, Kniazev, 
Boguslavsky. Upon direct instructions from the Parallel 
Trotskyist Center, Kniazev effected a number of train 
wrecks, mostly affecting military trains, which entailed 
great loss of human lives. During one such train wreck, 
twenty-nine Red Army men were killed and twenty-nine 
injured. Kniazev organized these wrecks not only upon 
instructions from the Parallel Center, and in particular 
those of the accused Livshitz—the leader of wrecking work 
in railway transport—but also upon direct instructions 
from the agent of the Japanese Intelligence Service, Mr. 
X. These instructions from the Japanese Intelligence 
Service wholly coincided with instructions received some- 
what previously from the Trotskyist organization. 

Committing wrecking acts in collaboration with the 
agents of foreign intelligence services, organizing train 
wreckings, explosions and fires in mines and industrial 
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enterprises, the accused in the present case felt no scruples 
about using the vilest means of struggle, consciously and 
after full consideration resorting to the perpetration of 
‘such monstrous crimes as poisoning and causing the death 
of workers in order to provoke among the workers dis- 
content against the Soviet Government. 

The accused Drobnis said: 


“It is even better if there are human victims in the 
mine, since that will certainly rouse the anger of the 
workers and that is what we need.” 


According to the testimony of Kniazev, the accused 
Livshitz gave instructions to carry out wrecking acts 
which should be accompanied by a large number of fatali- 
ties. The Trotskyist Center and groups under its direc- 
tion were to develop particularly active sabotage and 
wrecking work in time of war. According to the testimony 
of Piatakov, he instructed the accused Norkin to prepare 
to set a fire in the Kemerovo chemical combinat at the 
moment when war begins. . 


Treacherous Ties with Japanese 


The accused Kniazev accepted from an agent of the 
Japanese Intelligence Service the task of organizing, in the 
event of war, incendiarism in military warehouses, food 
supply depots and army sanitary stations and also of 
applying bacteriological means with the purpose of infect- 
ing troop trains, messes, and sanitary stations with bacilli 
causing highly contagious diseases. 

Kniazev’s treacherous ties with the Japanese Intelligence 
Service have been established not only by his personal 
testimony, but also by letters and photographs found in 
his possession. 

By the material in the preliminary investigation and by 
the admissions of the accused Rataichak, Kniazev, Turok, 
Pushin, Grashe, Shestov and Stroilov, it has been estab- 
lished that, side by side with wrecking activities, the 
Trotskyist Parallel Center attached no less serious im- 
portance in the struggle against the Soviet Union to the 
organization of espionage for foreign intelligence services. 
All the above mentioned accused, being connected with 
representatives of the German and Japanese intelligence 
services, regularly supplied them with secret information 
of the greatest State importance. Thus the accused, 
Kniazev, supplied the Japanese Intelligence Service, through 
the above mentioned agent of this intelligence service, 
Mr. X, with secret information on the technical condi- 
tion for mobilization, the preparedness of the Soviet rail- 
ways and military transportation. 

The accused, Rataichak, Pushin, and Grashe, handed to 
the German Intelligence Service secret material on the 
chemical industry and on military chemical plants. Sim- 
ilar espionage work for the German Intelligence Service 
was also carried out by the accused, Shestov and Stroilov. 
The espionage activities of the Trotskyists for the Ger- 
man Intelligence Service were disguised by their connec- 
tions with certain German firms. 

The investigation established that an agreement had 
been concluded between Trotsky and certain German 
firms, on the strength of which these firms supported 
Trotskyists from a fund formed by means of raising the 
price of goods imported into the USSR from Germany. 

According to Piatakov’s testimony, Trotsky’s son, Sedov, 
in a conversation with him, conveyed Trotsky’s instruc- 
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tions that Piatakov should try to place as many orders as 
possible with the firms Demag and Borsig, with whose 


representatives Trotsky has connections. ‘You shall have 
to pay higher prices, but this money will go for our work,” 
stated Sedov to Piatakov. 


Terrorist Plots Against Soviet Leaders 


In their plans to overthrow the Soviet Government, 
Trotsky and the Parallel Center attached primary im- 
portance to terroristic acts against leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Parallel Trotskyist Center organized terrorist 
groups in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Rostov, Sochi, Novo- 
sibirsk and other towns. 

According to the testimony of Radek, Trotsky de- 
manded that a small group of trusted people be organized to 
carry out terrorist attempts against leaders of the Com- 
munist Party and primarily against Stalin. Trotsky gave 
similar instructions to Piatakov in 1935. In 1934, when 
the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the USSR, Molotov, was in Siberia, Trotskyist terrorists, 
under the leadership of the accused Shestov, attempted to 
assassinate Molotov, having arranged an automobile acci- 
dent. 


Acts of Treason Summed Up 
The conclusion of the indictment reads: 


The investigating authorities consider it established: 

Firstly, that upon instructions from Trotsky, there 
was organized in 1933 a Parallel Center composed 
of Piatakov, Radek, Sokolnikov and Serebriakov with 
the task of directing criminal, anti-Soviet espionage, 
disrupting and terrorist activities aimed at undermin- 
ing the military strength of the USSR, accelerating 
armed attack against the USSR, assisting foreign 
aggressors in the seizure of territory and the dismem- 
berment of the USSR, overthrowing the Soviet power 
and restoring capitalism and the power of the 
bourgeoisie in the Soviet Union. 

Secondly, that upon instructions from Trotsky, this 
Center, through Sokolnikov and Radek, established 
contact with representatives of certain foreign states 
with the purpose of organizing a joint struggle against 
the Soviet Union, in connection with which the 
Trotskyist Center undertook, in event of its coming 
into power, to grant these states a large number of 
political and economic privileges and territorial con- 
cessions. 

Thirdly, that this Center, through its own mem- 
bers and other participants in the criminal Trotskyist 
organization, systematically engaged in espionage for 
those states, supplying foreign intelligence services 
with information of the utmost state importance. 

Fourthly, that with the aim of undermining the 
economic strength and defense capacity of the USSR, 
this Center organized and carried out a number of 
wrecking and disrupting acts in certain enterprises 
and on the railways which caused many fatalities and 
the loss of valuable state property. 

Fifthly, that this Center prepared a number of 
terroristic acts against leaders of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Government, and 
that attempts were made to carry out these acts. 








Sixthly, that besides its leaders, Piatakov, Sokol- 
nikov, Radek, Serebriakov, the following accused 
actively participated in the above-mentioned criminal 
activities of this Center: J. L. Livshitz, N. I. Mura- 
lov, J. N. Drobnis, M. S. Boguslavsky, I. A. Kniazev, 
I. O. Turok, S. A. Rataichak, B. O. Norkin, A. A. 
Shestov, M. S. Stroilov, I. I. Grashe, E. E. Pushin, 
and V. V. Arnold. 

All of the accused pleaded fully guilty to the charges 
preferred against them and are convicted by docu- 
ments on file, by material evidence and by the testi- 
mony of witnesses. 

On the basis of the above, Piatakov, Sokolnikov, 
Radek, and Serebriakov are accused that, while being 
participants of the anti-Soviet underground Trotskyist 
Center, they betrayed their country, committing the 
crimes enumerated in paragraphs 1-6; Livshitz, Mura- 





lov, Drobnis, Boguslavsky, Kniazev, Rataichak, Nor- 
kin, Shestov, Stroilov, Turok, Grashe, Pushin, and 
Arnold are accused that, while being active participants 
of the same anti-Soviet underground Trotskyist or- 
ganization, they betrayed their country, having com- 
mitted the same crimes. 

Trotsky, and his son Sedov, now in emigration, who 
once more are convicted by the material in the present 
case as direct leaders of the treacherous activities of 
the Trotskyist Center, in case of their being discovered 
on the territory of the USSR, are subject to immediate 
arrest and prosecution by the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

All of the aforementioned persons are subject to 
trial by the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court 
of the USSR. 








RADEK’S TESTIMONY 


Radek in recounting his Trotskyist past at the session of the 
trial on January 24th, said: 

“T joined the Trotskyist opposition and belonged to it and its 
leadership until I was exiled in January, 1928. In exile I con- 
tinued to occupy a Trotskyist position until the moment when I 
sent an application for reinstatement to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in June, 1929. The 
whole time I belonged to the political center of the Trotskyist 
organization.” 

Radek’s further testimony showed that he returned to the 
Communist Party as a double-dealer and soon after he got back 
from exile renewed his Trotskyist connection and continued to 
hold Trotskyist views on all basic questions of party policy. 
Radek stated: 

“Even in 1931 I over-estimated the strength of the kulak 
resistance and was afraid of the difficulties and thus became a 
reflection of the forces hostile to the proletariat.” 

Radek heard of the existence and activity of the “United 
Center” (Kamenev-Zinoviev center) from Trotsky’s letter to 
him in February or March, 1932. Trotsky informed him that 
he had information that he, Radek, was convinced of the cor- 
rectness of Trotsky’s estimate that the Soviet policy would 
arrive at an impasse unless the Trotskyist demands were 
fulfilled. 

Trotsky further wrote that as he knew Radek as an active 
man, he was convinced that Radek would return to the strug- 
gle. At the end of the letter, Trotsky said approximately this, 
Radek testified: 

“You must take into account the experience of the previous 
period and understand that it is impossible to return to old 
methods, that the struggle has entered a new phase with new 
features. This phase consists in the fact that we shall either 
be destroyed together with the Soviet Union or must raise the 
question of removing its leadership.” 


Terrorist Plans Begin 


“But when I read ‘removal of the leadership’ I clearly under- 
stood what Trotsky meant. About the end of September or in 
October, 1932, I decided to return to the path of struggle. | 
had a conversation with Mrachkovsky, to whom I said, ‘I have 
decided to go with you.’ 

“I asked him their ideas about the struggle and how far the 
rapprochement with the Zinovievites had proceeded.” 

om Attorney Vyshinsky asked: “What did Mrachkovsky 
reply?” 

RapEk: “He replied very definitely that the struggle had 
entered a terroristic phase and for the carrying out of these 
tactics we were now united with the Zinovievites and undertak- 
ing preparatory work.” 

VysHINSKy: “What preparatory work?” 

RapEK: “Obviously, when the new line consisted of terror, 
then preparatory work must consist of the collection and for- 


mation of terrorist cadres (trained groups). Mrachkovsky told 
me later that as a very sharp struggle lay ahead and casualties 
would be tremendous, we wanted to preserve certain cadres in 
case of a defeat, in case of arrest, and he said: 

“*Therefore we did not put you into the first center.’ 

“In April, 1933, Mrachkovsky asked me whether I could men- 
tion any person among the Trotskyists who would undertake 
organization of a terrorist group in Leningrad.” 

VysHINsky: “Against whom?” 

RADEK: “Against Kirov, of course. I named such a person 
to him.” 

VysuHinsky: “Who was that?” 

RabeEk: “Pregozhin.” 

VyYsHINSky: “Was this April, 1933?” 

RADEK: “Yes.” 

VysHINsky: “When was Kirov murdered?” 

RapEK: “Kirov was murdered December, 1934.” 

VYSHINSKy: “Consequently, you, Radek, knew many months 
before this dastardly crime that the Trotskyists were preparing 
to murder Kirov?” 

RapeEk: “Mrachkovsky told me then that the Zinovievites in 
Leningrad were preparing the assassination, and I clearly 
understood that this referred to Kirov.” 

Radek’s further testimony clearly showed that as a member 
of the center he was fully aware of the activity of the terrorist 
groups. 


Knew of Murder Preparations 


VYSHINSKY: “Were you aware that practical preparations 
for murders were being made?” 

Rapek: “As a member of the Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc from 
the beginning I knew about the practical preparations, the col- 
lection of cadres, the organization of these cadres, the training 
ot these cadres.” 

Replying to Vyshinsky’s questions, Radek confirmed that this 
included knowledge of terrorist acts, among which was prep- 
aration for the murder of Kirov. 

VyYsHINSKy: “Was this before you received Trotsky’s letter?” 

Rapek: “It was after receiving Trotsky’s letter. Trotsky’s 
letter was received in February or March, 1932.” 

The State Attorney then asked Radek various questions 
about his connections with terrorist groups. Radek’s replies 
made clear that as a member of the center he not only knew 
about the existence of terrorist groups, but himself directly led 
Pregozhin’s terrorist group, which aimed to commit the mur- 
der of Kirov. 

Pinned to the wall by the prosecutor’s questions, Radek was 
forced to admit things he didn’t wish to admit. 

VysHINnsky: “With whom did you speak about terrorism?” 

RaApDEK: “With members of the center, whom I met with, and 
with whom I had to solve certain problems.” 

VyYsHINSKY: “Whom can you name?” 
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Rapek: “I have mentioned Preobrazhensky. I can name 
Smilga, with whom I spoke in general.” 

VYSHINSKY: “What about the ‘Right’ group?” 

RapEK: “Naturally, I was connected with Bukharin.” 

VYSHINSKY: “Even naturally! What concrete facts can you 
mention about the connection with the ‘Right’ group?” 

RapEK: “I had connections only with Bukharin. I saw 
Tomsky only in 1933 when he spoke very sharply about the 
inner party situation.” 

VYSHINSKY: “What talks did you have with Bukkarin?” 

RapeEk: “If you mean talks about terrorism, I can give you 
a definite list. The first talk was in June or July, 1934. After 
Bukharin went to work in the editorial board of Izvestia (gov- 
ernment newspaper). At this time, we talked as members of 
the two centers in contact. I asked him, ‘Have you taken the 
path of terrorism?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ When I asked him who 
was leading in these matters, he spoke about Uglanov, and 
mentioned himself. 

“During the conversation he told me that it was necessary to 
prepare cadres from among the academic youth. Technical 
measures and other concrete matters were not discussed by us. 
When Mrachkovsky met him, he tried to raise this question, 
but Bukharin replied, ‘When you are appointed commander of 
all terrorist organizations, then we will lay everything on the 
table for you.’ ” 

VysHinsky: “What further talks did you have?” 

RapeEkK: “Our further talks referred to the political conse- 
quences of Kirov’s murder. We arrived at the conclusion that 
this murder had not brought the results which the organizers 
of the murder might have expected. It didn’t justify itself. It 
was not a blow at the Central Committee and did not arouse 
sympathy among the masses of the people as the Trotsky- 
Zinovievites had expected, but on the contrary had united the 
masses of the people around the Central Committee, had 
caused the arrest of large numbers of Zinovievites and Trots- 
kyists. Even when we asked ourselves: Either this result of the 
tactics of individual terrorism means we should abandon ter- 
rorist activity, or it requires that we advance to group terror 
activities. 


Resolve to Continue 


“Bukharin informed me that many people in his center 
thought that it would be frivolous and cowardly to abandon 
terrorism entirely on the basis of the result of Kirov’s murder. 
They thought that on the contrary, it was necessary to proceed 
to a planned, well thought out and serious struggle, from guer- 
rilla tactics to planned terrorism. I spoke on this question in 
July, 1935, to Bukharin and Piatakov and Sokolnikov. I sup- 
ported the old system until the moment when I became con- 
vinced that this struggle in general is guerrilla tactics. Then 
I supported planned terroristic struggle.” 

VysHINSKy: “When you arrived at the conclusion that it 
was necessary to proceed to group terrorism, did you take any 
steps to organize this struggle?” 

RapEk: “Yes. In July, 1935, I raised the question before 
Piatakov and later in conversation with Sokolnikov: Should 
we continue the struggle or liquidate it?” 

VYSHINSKY: “What was the reply?” 

RapEK: “The reply was: We will continue it. Then we 
decided to abolish the situation in which no one person was re- 
sponsible for terrorist work. We decided to summon Dreitzer 
who was considered the most suitable to direct terrorist acts 
after the arrest of Mrachkovsky, find from him what he pro- 
posed to do, and jointly with him, prepare a plan.” 


Trotsky’s Tactics 


The court then proceeded to enquire into Radek’s corres- 
pondence with Trotsky on foreign policy, if such a phrase can 
be used. Regarding this, Radek stated: 

“IT had three letters from Trotsky: April, 1934; December, 
1935 and January, 1936. In the 1934 letter Trotsky raised the 
question in this way: 

““The advent of Fascism to power in Germany basically 
changes the whole situation. It means the near prospect of war. 

ar is inevitable, all the more so because the situation in the 
Far East is becoming strained.” 

“Trotsky did not doubt that this war would cause the defeat 
of the Soviet Union. He wrote that this defeat would create 
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real conditions for the bloc to come to power, and he drew the 
conclusion from this that the bloc was interested in sharpening 
the conflict. Trotsky mentioned in the letter that he had estab- 
lished contacts with a certain Far Eastern country and a cer- 
tain Middle European country and had openly told semi-official 
circles of these countries that the bloc took the line of bargain- 
ing with them and was prepared to agree to considerable con- 
cessions, both economic and territorial. 

“In this letter Trotsky demanded that in Moscow we utilize 
all possibilities to confirm to the representatives of the corres- 
ponding countries our agreement with these steps of his. 

“I informed Piatakov of the contents of the letter. Sokolnikov 
visited me in the editorial offices of Izvestia, and told me the 
content of his conversation with Mr. ———. Sokolnikov said: 

““Just consider! I was conducting an official conversation in 
the Foreign Office. The conversation had ended. The interpre- 
ters had left. The official representative of the certain foreign 
country, Mr. approached me with the question whether 
I knew about the proposals which Trotsky had made to his 
government? 

“*T replied,’ said Sokolnikov, ‘that I knew that these were 
serious proposals and that my friends and I agreed with them.’ 

“Sokolnikov also said that Kamenev had previously warned 
him that the representatives of a foreign power might approach 
me or him. I sent Trotsky a letter through Romm (Vladimir 
Romm, Washington correspondent of the Soviet press) who 
went abroad in May. In the letter I informed Trotsky about 
the receipt of his directives and that we had agreed not to go 
further in our activities here than to endorse his mandate to 
negotiate with foreign countries. I added: ‘Not only we, as 
the center officially, but I, personally, approved these contacts 
with foreign governments.’ ” 

VysHinsky: “Was this in May, 1934?” 

RapEk: “It was May, 1934. In the Autumn of 1934, at a 
certain diplomatic reception, the diplomatic representative of 
one mid-European country whom I knew sat by me and be- 
gan a conversation. He said: 

“ “Our leaders’ (he said this more concretely) know that Mr. 
Trotsky is striving for a rapprochement with Germany. Our 
leader asks what is meant by this idea of Mr. Trotsky’s? Is 
this the idea of an emigrant indulging in day dreams? Who 
are behind these ideas?’ 

“It was evident he was asking about the attitude of the bloc. 

“T told him that the practical politicians of the USSR under- 
stood the significance of the German-Soviet Union rapproche- 
ment and were prepared to make the necessary concessions for 
this rapprochement. This representative understood that when 
I spoke of ‘practical politicians’ this meant that in the USSR 
there are ‘practical’ and ‘impractical’ politicians. The ‘imprac- 
tical’ were the Soviet government and the ‘practical’ were the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc. The meaning behind my words was 
plain: If the bloc achieved power it would consent to conces- 
sions for rapprochement with his government and the country 
which it represents. In giving this reply, I understood that | 
was committing an act impermissible for a citizen of the Soviet 
Union.” 


Sought to Hasten War 


VYSHINSKyY: “Was all this connected with the first letter?” 

RapeEk: “That was the result of the first letter, but not the 
only result of this letter.” 

VyYSHINSKY: “What questions were raised in the letter?” 

RapeEK: “The victory of Fascism in Germany, the Japanese 
aggression, the inevitability of the war of these countries against 
the USSR, the inevitability of the defeat of the USSR, the 
necessity for the bloc making concessions if it achieved power.” 

VYSHINSKY: “So you were interested in hastening war and 
interested in the defeat of the USSR in this war? What was 
said in Trotsky’s letter?” 

RaveEk: “That defeat was inevitable and would create con- 
ditions for our advent to power. Therefore we were interested 
in hastening war. And in conclusion, we were interested in de- 
feat.” 

VyYSHINSKy: “Were you for the defeat or the victory of the 
USSR?” 

Rapek: “All my activity of those years shows that I helped 
towards defeat.” 

VYSHINSKY: “Were these deliberate actions?” 








Rapek: “Except in dreams I have never in my life performed 
actions that were not deliberate.” (laughter). 

VysHinsky: “And unfortunately this was not a dream?” 

RapeEk: “Unfortunately, it wasn’t a dream.” 

VYSHINSKY: “But it was reality?” 

RapDEK: “It was sad reality.” 

VYSHINSKY: “Yes, sad reality for you. Did you speak to 
the other members of the center about defeatism ?” 

RADEK: “We decided to carry this out.” 

VYSHINSKY: “Did you, personally, and your confederates do 
anything practical to carry these instructions into effect?” 

RapEk: “Naturally, we acted.” 

VYSHINSKY (to Piatakov): “Do you confirm that you knew 
of Trotsky’s letter ‘to Radek?” 

PraTAKov: “I testified yesterday and confirm that this is 
fully correct.” 

VYSHINSKY (to Sokolnikov) : “I ask the same question.” 

SOKOLNIKOV: “I also knew.” 

VyYsHINSKyY: “Did you also share this point of view?” 

SoKOLNIKov: “Yes.” 

VYSHINSKY (to Serebriakov) : “Did you also share this de- 
featist attitude?” 

SEREBRIAKOV: “I didn’t object.” 

VYSHINSKY (to Radek): “You said that you also received 
a second letter in December, 1935. Tell us about it.” 

RaADEK: “Whereas Trotsky, both in Moscow and abroad, 
had spoken of economic retreat on the basis of the Soviet state, 
this letter indicated a radical change because, firstly, Trotsky 
considered that the result of defeat would be inevitable terri- 
torial concessions, and he definitely mentioned the Ukraine. 
Secondly, the question was raised of partitioning the USSR. 
Thirdly, from the economic viewpoint, he envisaged the fol- 
lowing results of defeat: not only giving out as concessions the 
industrial plants important for the imperialist states, but also 
handing over, selling to capitalist elements, as private property, 
important economic objects which they would indicate. 

“Trotsky foresaw the floating of joint stock concerns, namely, 
admitting foreign capital into operation of factories which for- 
merly were in the hands of the Soviet state. 

“In the sphere of agrarian policy, Trotsky clearly raised the 
question that it was necessary to dissolve the collective farms 
and advanced the idea of providing tractors and other compli- 
cated machinery to individual farmers and of restoring a new 
kulak strata. 

“Finally, the question was openly raised about the necessity 
of restoring private capital in the towns. It was clear that the 
question at issue was the restoration of capitalism. 

“In the political sphere, a new feature of this letter was 
how the question of power was to be raised. Trotsky said in 
the letter: 


Alliance with Fascism 


“There cannot be any question about any democracy. The 
working class has lived through 18 years of the Revolution, 
and has a tremendous appetite, but it is necessary to bring 
the workers back, in part, to private factories, partly to gov- 
ernment factories, which will probably be in a condition of the 
severest competition with foreign capital. This means that a 
sharp worsening of conditions of the working class will take 
place. In the villages, the struggle of the poor and middle peas- 
ants will begin again. And then to hold power, a strong gov- 
ernment will be needed, independently of what forms it will 
have.’ 

“If you want historical analogies, said Trotsky, take that 
of Napoleon I. Napoleon’s government is not a restoration; 
the restoration came later. But his government was an attempt 
to preserve the chief gains of the revolution, to preserve every- 
thing possible from the revolution. 

“This was the new feature. He (Trotsky) realized that the 
master of the situation, with whose aid the bloc could achieve 
power, would be Fascism—on the one hand, German Fascism, 
on the other the military fascism of another Far Eastern coun- 
try. But the new feature in practical conclusions was that it is 
necessary to coordinate this activity, dealing with wrecking, 
especially with a partner by whose help alone the bloc could 
come to power. 

“There was also the very important point in these instruc- 
tions, namely, the formulation that there must be an inevitable 
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levelling of the socialist system of the USSR with that of the 
victorious Fascist countries if we wanted to hold power at all. 
This idea of levelling, which was a pseudonym for restoration 
of capitalism, was the new specific feature which struck us so 
forcibly when we received these instructions.” 

Vyshinsky summed up this position and then asked: 

“Was anything said about the defense industry?” 

Rapek: “That was especially mentioned. Wrecking activity 
of the Trotskyists in the war industry must be co-ordinated 
with that of our partners with whom we could make agree- 
ments, namely, with the general staffs of the corresponding for- 
eign governments.” 

Questions to the other accused on this testimony merely con- 
firmed the picture already placed before the court. 

VYSHINSKY (to Piatakov) : “When you instructed Norkin to 
burn the Kemerovo Chemical Plant in case of war were you 
proceeding from any general line?” 


Trotsky Sabotage Orders 


PIATAKOV: “I proceeded from the line on ‘concretization’ 
which Trotsky gave.” 

VYSHINSKY: “Were these demands formulated during the 
personal interview with Trotsky?” 

PiaTAKov: “Of course.” 

VYSHINSKY (to the accused Serebriakov) : “Do you remem- 
ber a conversation with Radek about Trotsky’s letter in 1935?” 

SEREBRIAKOV: “Yes.” 

VyYsHINSKy: “Did Radek connect up Trotsky’s instructions 
with your criminal activity in transport?” 

SEREBRIAKOV: “Naturally, I linked them up. In 1934 and in 
December, 1935, when I exchanged opinions with Livshitz, 
who was then Assistant People’s Commissar of Railways, we 
said that at a definite period the question might arise for the 
acceleration of sabotage and wrecking activity in transport.” 

VysHINSKy: “What about organization of wrecking acts?” 

SEREBRIAKOV: “The question was raised from the viewpoint 
that it was necessary to increase the recruiting of cadres for 
wrecking acts.” 

VysHINsky: “Accused Livshitz, what do you say?” 

LivsuiTz: “I confirm the conversation about increasing the 
recruiting of members of organizations for disruptive acts, 
and for committing wrecking acts during war.” 

VyYsHINSkKy: “Did Piatakov give you direct instructions to 
increase wrecking and disruptive work in transport?” 

LivsHiTz: “Yes.” 

VysHINSKy: “Did you fulfill them?” 

LivsHitz: “Yes, I fulfilled what I could.” 

VYSHINSKy: “Did you commit wrecking?” 

LivsuitTz: “Yes.” 

VysHINSKy: “Did you disrupt work?” 

LivsHitz: “Yes.” 

The State Attorney then resumed the examination of Radek, 
clarifying the attitude of the accused towards Trotsky’s letter 
of December, 1935, and the instructions brought by Piatakov 
from Trotsky. Replying to his questions, Radek testified: 

“In 1935 the question of the return to capitalism was raised.” 

VysHINsky: “To what limits?” 

RapeEk: “To the limits demanded by the opponent.” 

VyYSHINSKy: “Thus defeat was again on the order of the 
day?” 


Under Foreign Orders 


RapEk: “Yes. The new feature now was that defeat was 
linked up with foreign instructions.” 

VysHINsky: “So here there was a direct coordination with 
the foreign general staffs whereas formerly this was not the 
case?” 

RapeEk: “Formerly this wasn’t the case.” 

VysHinsky: “Did Piatakov tell you about his visit to Oslo?” 

RaApDEK: “Piatakov’s journey was the result of our meeting. 
We arrived at the conclusion that I must utilize the thrice 
repeated invitation to visit Oslo to lecture to the students 
there. If Piatakov were not sent abroad, then I, having per- 
mission, would visit Oslo for this lecture. Naturally with the 
aim of seeing Trotsky.” 

VysHINsky: “So your journey abroad was planned?” 

Rapek: “Either me or Piatakov. We decided among our- 
selves that we couldn’t take the responsibility for Trotsky’s 
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directives. We couldn’t act blindly. We decided to call a con- 


.ference. Piatakov went to Trotsky. I don’t know why Piatakov 


did not speak here about this, although it was probably the most 
important thing in his conversation with Trotsky, when 
Trotsky said that a conference means failure or split. Piatakov 
returned and related his talk with Trotsky. Then we decided 
to call a conference despite Trotsky’s prohibition. This was at 
the time when we all felt we were at the end of our tether. 
But the machine continued to work.” 
VysHINSKy: “What conclusions did you draw?” 


Foreign Domination Foreseen 


Rapek: “We therefore drew the conclusion that the coun- 
try must return to capitalism simply out of consideration for 
Trotsky. When I read this, it seemed like a madhouse. 

“Finally, a very important fact. Formerly the question was 
that we fought for power because we were convinced that we 
could guarantee the country something. Now we must fight 
so that foreign capital would rule here and foreign capital 
would take us in hand before giving us power. What was meant 
by the directives on co-ordinating our wrecking work with for- 
eign circles? For me these directives meant very simple things, 
which I understood as a political organizer—that agencies of 
foreign powers were inserted into our organization and the 
organization became the outpost of foreign intelligence services. 
We ceased to be masters of our own actions to the slightest 
degree.” 

VysHinsxy: “What did you decide?” 

RapgK: “My first idea was to go to the Central Committee 
of the Party and make a statement and name all persons con- 
cerned. I did not do this. It wasn't I who went to the G.P.U., 
but the G.P.U. came for me.” (G.P.U. was the State Political 
Administration—since abolished, and its work carried out by 
other organs, particularly in the People’s Commissariat of the 
Interior. ) 

VYSHINSKY: “A very eloquent reply.” 

Rapek: “A lamentable reply.” 


Accepted Policy of Defeat 


Following this, the prosecutor asked sharp questions, which 
Radek sought to evade. 

VYSHINSKY: “Were you for defeat in 1934?” 

Rapek: “I considered defeat inevitable.” . 

VysHINSKy: “Were you for defeat?” 

RapeEK: “If I could have averted defeat, I would have been 
against it.” 

VYSHINSKY: “You considered that you couldn’t avert it?” 

RapgK: “I considered it inevitable.” 

VYSHINSKy: “You don’t reply properly to my question. Did 
you accept the entire line of Trotsky which was given to you 
in 1934?” 

Rapek: “I adopted the entire line of Trotsky in 1934.” 

VysHINSky: “Did this include the line for defeatism?” 

RaADEK: “Yes, it was a line for defeat.” 

VysHINSKy: “Did you accept it?” 

RapEK: “Yes.” 

VysuHinsky: “Thus, once you accepted it, you were for de- 
feat?” 

Rapek: “From the viewpoint...’ 

VYSHINSKY: “You advanced towards defeat?” 

Rapek: “Yes, naturally.” 

VysHINSKy: “So you were for defeat?” 

Rapek: “Naturally, since I was—this means I went that 
way.” 

VYSHINSKY: 
Why?” 

~~ “I considered that the country couldn’t defend it- 
self. 

VysHinsky: “So you considered the country weak?” 


“You considered defeat inevitable in 1934. 








Rapek: “Yes.” 

VysHINsky: “Thus on the basis of the assumed weakness of 
the country you adopted defeatism ?” 

Rapgk: “I considered it inevitable, and I adopted it.” 

VYsHINSKY: “But in 1935 you saw that the country was 
strong and defeatism was unjustified ?” 

Rapgk: “I realized that defeat was not-only unjustified but 
would not come about, that this was an impractical program, 
therefore I was against the program based on an unreal foun- 
dation.” 

VYSHINSKY: “Were you against it because it was unreal?” 

RADEK: “I won’t speak about other motives.” 

VYsHINSKy: “Is it correct that in 1935 you were against a 
defeatist program because you considered it unreal?” 

Rapvek: “Yes.” 

VysHiNnsky: “And in 1934 you considered it real and were 
not against it?” 

Rapek: “Yes.” 

VyYsHINSKY: “You said that the formulation of the question 
as given by Trotsky in December, 1935, in a talk with Piatakov 
and the letter, meant a proposal to betray the country?” 
Rapek: “Yes.” 


Knew Act Was Treason 


- 


VysHINsky: “Do you admit that the conversation with Mr. 
in November, 1934, was treason?” 

RaApEK: “I recognized this at the time of the conversation 
and describe it now as. that.” ' 

VYSHINSKY: “Do you confirm your testimony that you told 
Mt. that it was useless to expect concessions from the 
present government?” 

RapEK: “This was the sense of my testimony.” 

VyYsHINSKyY: “Do you confirm it?” 

Rapek: “Yes,” 

VysHinsky: “And that the ——— government could expect 
concessions from ‘practical politicians’ in the USSR?” 

Rapek: “Yes.” 

VysHINnsky: “Did you tell Mr. ——— that the bloc could 
agree to these concessions ?” 

RADEK: “Yes, we confirmed Trotsky’s mandate for negotia- 
tions regarding what these concessions must have entailed.” 

VYSHINSKY: “I ask you, did you promise Mr. on be- 
half of the bloc these actual concessions or not?” 

Rapek: “Yes.” 

VysHINsky: “After your arrest, you were asked during the 
examination whether you were guilty before the Party and the 
Soviet government. What did you reply?” 

RapeEk: “I replied: ‘Not guilty.’ ” 

VyYsSHINSKY: “Were you asked about connections with other 
participators in a terrorist group? Did you reply?” 

Rapek: “I denied it.” 

VysHINSKy: “Was this on the 22nd of September, 1936?” 

RADEK: “Yes.” 

VysHINSKy: “Were you examined in Sokolnikov’s pres- 
ence?” 

RapeEK: “Yes.” 

VysHINsky: “Did Sokolnikov expose you?” 

Rapek: “Yes.” 

VysHINsky: “What did you do?” 

Rapek: “Denied everything from start to finish.” 

VysHINSKY: “How many months did you deny it?” 

Rapek: “About three months.” 

VysHINSky: “How can you prove that after receiving Trot- 
sky’s letter December, 1935, and after conversations with 
Piatakov you did not really accept those views which you 
have fully and unhesitatingly accepted hitherto? Have you such 
facts?” 

Rapek: “No.” 

VyYSHINSKY: “I have no more questions.” 

This ended Radek’s examination. 
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The February issue of Soviet Russia Today was already on the 
press when the treason trial of Radek, Piatakov, Sokolnikov, Serebriakov 
and thirteen others opened in Moscow. We felt that we owed it to 
our readers to give them at once as complete and authoritative an ac- 
count as possible at this time of the revelations at the trial of the 
terrorist plots against Soviet leaders, and the treasonable plots with 
foreign enemies involving incitement to war against the Soviet Union 


and the parcelling out of Soviet lands to Germany and Japan. We 


have therefore published this special supplement containing a summary 
of the official indictment and a summary of the material that has been 


received by cable to date. 
—The Editors. 











